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Note —S eeing thit the vignette T\hioh Dr Dillon once 
designed for his notepapcr and copyrighted, hy the nay, was 
so appropriate, he has heen good enough to let me place it on 
the cover of this hook It represents the wind hlo«ingata 
piece of thastledown, while underneath, in Arabic, we read 
that all things pass awaj 



TO JOHN DALCBROOK OF SEVILLF 

O NCE upon a time at Guimaracs in Portugal 
I made a vow that I \\ ould share a book 
with jou The telegram jou sent mo tlntlicr 
stated that when I return^ to Seville it would 
bo to jour abode for jou would Bharo with mo 
the final piece of bread That evening m tow ored 
Guiftiaracs had othcrwi^^o been roclancholj Binco 
the truth— a ghastlj truth at anj time of life- 
had forced Itself upon me that 1 was un 
picturesque All dn\ I had been seated more 
or less upon tho outside of a bumping coach 
whose many other occupante were garbed or 
BO I fancied for a performance of tho Portugucso 
National Anthom w Inch has the sound of convio 
opera Hp abo\c mo was a most unbending 
patriot who played this Anthem on a concertina 
fr»m tho misty dawn into tho night Up abo^ o 
mo also was an agricultural lady far in jears 
and of a merry disposition now and then her 
feet would dance a little and throughout tho 
day thej were unclad and were supported by 
nw shoulders But in GuimarScs I found your 
itJessage Books are tho best provender — 
6 
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“ C’est la meiUeure munition que ]’aye trouve,” 
says Montaigne, “ a cet hum am voyage ” And 
if this bread of mine has not the sunset flavour 
which attaches to the last production, have I 
not demonstrated that the picturesque is not for 
me ? Now this part of the hook, such as it is, 
IS yours , perhaps it is the better part, for I 
am deahng with a friend I think of you, John 
Dalebrook, and the palms are wavmg near the 
Guadalquivir and my heart is heavy 

Oh, the splendid nights when you and DiUon 
and myseh would sit in rocking-chairs upon the 
roof and hsten to the sleep of Seville' You 
the man of comfortable flesh, with imps of lau^ter 
lurking m the folds thereof , Dillon of the wistful 
countenance, a god of language, seeing that his 
words were as a flock of stars (not seldom, too, 
some falhng star to gratify our frailties) we 
spoke of gieat things and of small, for instance 
I related how that venerable man with whom I 
used to bathe had answered me One day 
when he had rowed into the middle of the tawny, 
rushing river, and I was about to plunge, I put 
the query “ Don Cristobal, if you were not hiSre 
to take me back into the boat a hundred metres 
farther down, should I be carried ofl to Cadiz 
and the sea “ Que hombre f ” declared the 
boatman we may call bun that without ex- 
aggerating, for he dwelt in one boat underneath 
a sort of tent, while his avocation was to ke^ 
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that and four other boata from being stolon 
not a single one of them was his — hombre! 
declared the hoary boatman there is no occasion 
for jQU to bo mournful Don Fnriquo I should 
thmk jour body long before it reaches San ler 
nando would bo thrown upon tho mud and 
those who aro engaged in such affairs would gi\o 
you verj decent burial So Dillon jou and 

I discoursed of this and that not resting longer 
anyi%hore than does tho wind swept moon of 
Andalucia Presently from earth would come 
tho watchmans cry Ate JIana Sanltssttna/ 
We stand at three o clock It is serene 
That 13 08 mucli of tho dedication as I wrote 
yesterday and smeo then I hoTo liad a torrifjmg 
dream Innuraorablo men and women floated 
dow n a river each of thorn astride a hook tho 
rivor was tempestuous and very dark Boforo 
wo came to tho first of tho bridges venous books 
— not onl> little ones — had sunk and tho rivor 
w os vorj dark Upon tho bridge a multitude of 
people stood some of thorn so boorish that tlioj 
did not look on us at all and some regarded 
wily certain sorts of trovollors and some who 
leaned across the parapet appeared to have an 
oyo for each of us I turned towards tho comrade 
who happened to be next to mo his brow was 
radiant m to morrow s sun ‘ Toll rao said I 
whither do wo go 1 And ho replied To 
■dadiz and the everlasting sea > Then we 
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discovered on the mud a person looking at ns, 
not unkindly, through a pair of tinted spectacles 
“ That 18 a critic,” quoth my ncighhour “ Listen 
now , ho wants to ask you something ” Strange, 
I mused, foi such is his appearance that one 
scarcely w'ould have thought oneself to have a 
seciet to reveal to him “ Whither arc you 
going ^ ” exclaimed the ciitic, and whirling 
past I made reply, as biavcly as I could “To 
Cadiz and the sea ” We swept along and vhat 
he shouted 1 could hear but faintly “ Depends 
on your boat” We jostled onvard 'in a 
piteous confusion and I could not ansuei Woe 
IS me, I wish I could have shouted back “*4uc 
Maua Saniissivia ! It is serene ” 


H B 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


r OHE object of tlio Editors of this $0110=^ is a 
* very definite one Tlie}’’ desire above all 
things that, 111 their humble vay, these boohs 
shall be the ambassadors of good-AVill and under- 
standing between East and West the old world 
of Thought and the now of Action. In •this 
endeavour, and m their own sphere, they are 
but foUow'ers of the liighest example m the land 
They aie confident fchaf a deeper knowdedgo of 
the gieat ideals and lofty philosoj^hy of Oriental 
thought may help to a revival of that true spmt 
of Chanty w'hich neither despises nor fears the 
nations of another creed and colour Finally, 
111 thanking press and pubhc for the very cordial 
reception given to the “ Wisdom of the East ” 
Series, they Avish to state that no pains h»ve 
been spared to secure the best specialists for 
the treatment of the various subjects at hand 

L CRAN]\IER-BYNG. 

S A ICAPADIA 

Nobthbbook; Sooibiy, 

186 PlOOADlLLY, W 
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^THHl SINGING CA-RAVAN 

1 

THE LIFE OF AR^UJ POETRl 

N O man maj look upon tho dead and Bay 
‘Thoj vero thcj are not I£ wo como 
to thoso BedawT tents among tho stones that 
liave been Babylon w c cannot say that Bab) Ion 
IB dbad One slono may not bo standing on 
another but the words which aro inscribed upon 
thorn aro inscribod on living hearts Wo shaU 
not look across tho years and say that one of 
thorn has been a peoples boundary rorsooth 
we think m Borrow of a ■vanished people and wo 
do not think in sorrow of oursc-Ircs But if 
their hand has carved some words upon a boulder 
in the wilderne s and they aro living words — 
the peoplo live So docs the poetry of oil the 
Aibbs dwell to da> with tho Bedavvi Ask of 
one from where ho came From tho longest 
lineage I come from the deserts and the blameless 
deserts I do not deny my fatherland my father 
13 unknown to me Bo skilful in your reading 
the poets and you have a place in the Bodawi s 
heart but if jou read them badly jou will 
11 



12 TiiK ab\b 

^fo, IjK*' Btiicl Imtflt, that liu' hook i‘« pulled otJt 
of 3 our luuid. 

The 'iOiieli jij out eye jh a %\ik!rriir-’S 

of (I(“.olnt lou, luiH for the Bechuu nnollur 

as))ec(. We (le-,ei\ the trnee^ of n ])<itb, 
nioraliM' and •'Uj tli.it for a thousand }enrs 
it luiH been o\erj^n>vn h\ ^(•Ketntion , the 
BeduMi ‘.a\‘< that hut a thousand \e.'trs ago his 
hi other eaine .dong the lond Min are men, 
and most of thim lut Inmed So the ‘itrangci’s 
eamjmig-ginund among the Arabs is a gra\e;;ard, 
nhere he finds tlu' most distinguished of Ins 
hosts Ah\a}s it was the desoit whicli the 
Aral) loved “ I lm\ e nothing on rn} i onsoietice,” 
fiR^^s an emit who died in the .trai 1010, “except 
the death of ri\e or si\ folk of tlie dcscrt whom 
I slew' , as for the town’s people God lias no 
thought of them ’’ An Aiah’s home is in the 
desert, where tlic wliite fire of the sun is falling 
No maltei if the pioscnt nielntccts could never 
carve the ruined capital which ornaments a 
doorw'aj’^ , as the picsent ownoi gazes on it he 
considers that for him this aichitect was working 
Even as a pahn, lie can picseno his dignity 
among the rums , he is no moio to be agitated 
than the j-ellow shrubs of oleander or the colonies 
of cactus At the close of daylight, when he 
glides towards tho firo of aiomntic smoke, he 
watches how the desert, the unchanging desert, 
IS the scene of night’s procession, w^hich is brown 
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and violet and gra'ver blue and indigo And 
while he chants the mournful venerable airs he 
watches that procession of the sky — red orange 
green — until the stars come out and seem to be 
'so near and large that we and they must have 
a common destiny For those ^who are the 
most unfortunate Abu 1 Ala has written 

You smg about the Bmallness of the stars — 

The fault la m your eye not m the stars ^ 

And there is something now which has been 
thrown before an Arab s eye No longer does 
he have the wish to pluck the violets of the 
setting sun he does not dance at all to see the 
dance of white flower on the almond trees and 
when the shining summit of a mountain broods 
above the mist he does not think that there are 
mighty poets in Arabia These are the words 
of Abu 1 Ala * 

Is »t not m the wmds our love reposes 
^Vluch are ambassadors of all the roses ? 

Is not the lord of rocks and trees their lo% er 
And of the flowers that strive his land to oover t 
^ But man is earth a uncomfortable guest 
Until she takes him on her lap to rest 

1 This thought IS adapted from JIansur at Tamaini the 
JUT sconsult who died in the year 918 There be foolish 
folk " he said who deprecate the study of the law but 
it will not suffer from their contempt The midday sun 
will sh ne serenely and upon the bhnd ” 

•» Tlie great Syrian poet Cf The Ditmn of Abu I Ala 
in this senes 
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“ I leave you the finest part of my inheritance,” 
said the great-uncle of Zohair, “ I leave you my 
talent for poetry ” “ But that is mine already,” 

said the famous pro-Islamic poet “Nay,” 
rephed the old man, “ all Arabia knows that* 
poesy 18 an inheritance of my house, and that 
it went from me to you ” Notwithstanding 
this, he gave to Zohair a more worldly legacy as 
well And in the inheritance of the modern 
Arab there is much of this world, much of Islam 
He 18 the descendant of the miserable men who 
sacked the hbrary of Alexandria and flew zealously 
upon the ancient literature of Persia Paithful 
to the creed, they strove, when collecting^-early 
poetry, not to coUeot anything which referred to 
pagan gods or customs They had made up 
their minds that there existed only one God , 
so when other people settled that the gods were 
three hundred and sixty it was evident the 
people were depraved And it was doing them^ 
a kindness if one substituted Allah’s name in 
every passage where one found the names of 
Lat or Uzza But even as the children of these 
fanatics did arise, to preserve the glories of 
antiqmty, so would it now be possible for 
them to rise again, to shake aside the veil of 
Islam, and to watch the marvels of the sun, the 
wind, the ram These were the three magicians 
who made the poets of Arabia, and the people, 
in their wisdom, said that poetry was lawful magic. 
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Now this veil of Islam is but lightly ^^o^n 
tho Bedawi They put their faith in holj 
*ombs and ohirma and sacred groves They 
?ill not exalt religious functions into spheres 
f the police as did occur in medieeval 
Baghdad it was customary in tho mosque 
rlule the prayer was being said for a policeman 
o be present listening for an omission WTien 
uch a thing happened tho culprit could bo 
lam Some at all events vero in favour of 
hat course while others — for example Abu 
lamfa the great jurist nho died in the jear 
f67 — were opposed to any punishment beyond 
k physical correction As for the Moslem 

nth one God and the pagan with many it 
vould seem as if a chasm yawned between tho 
daces of their worship The true bebever has 
k God who does not want for names tho pagan 
m the other hand has many gods who merely 
lavo one name apiece If ue select among tho 
Moslems ninety nmo most comely names 
sve notice that their God is called tho Independent 
One the Very Strenuous One in devising Strata 
tho ii^equent Repenter of His Wrath 
the Owner of the Day of ^^tribution the Praised 
One (u hich is no exaggeration) the Tent peg 
the Postponer — nobody will be surprised to see 
the Moslem stand in fear of such a God The 
pagan has a multitude of gods and looks at 
theln with more familiarity If ho is iMau 
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passant’s good fanner Iio will wash their faces, 
though your laughter is immoderate That was 
not always so we learn fiom an Assyrian in- 
scription, telling of tlio deeds of Hassai-Laddon 
in the desert . “ The Arab King came to Ninevehf 
tovi n of my domination, with numerous presents , 
ho kissed my feet He prayed that I would 
give him back his gods , I had pity upon him./’ 
I had the statues of the gods repaired ; I had 
insciibed on them the praise of Assour, my lord, 
accompanied -vvith my signature, and I gave 
them back to him ” Now there are many who 
would praise the moderation which inspired the 
missionary efforts of Hassar-Laddon , perhaps he 
thought that there was not much difference 
between the one God and the many 

We talked about a chasm which divides 
the temples of the Moslem and the pagan in 
this temple is a pagan Arab woi shipping tire 
dog-star. Sinus , in that other is a Moslem^ 
worshipping his God, and, after calhng him 
by many names, he cries, “ 0 Lord of the 
dog-star ” Here is the Moslem saying that 
the dog-star should be worshipped so height 
a jewel is it in the girdle of the Lord and 
here is the pagan saying that the dog-star 
should be worshipped This Moslem preference 
for one God would not matter very much if it 
did not make him dull to poetry, and in that 
respect it is deplorable As for the Bedawi, 
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faithful to the sun and moon ^ivhxch are the 
jods says Aristophanes of the barbarian — so 
ong as a Bedawi lia es n e cannot say that Arab 
loetry is dead Jtyrrh and citronelJe are drooping 
in the desert poaerless to give a perfume to 
:he winds perhaps a rain ivill make them 
ree But centuries have passed across Arabia 
ihile poetry has hardly raised a voice against 
ihe silence Yet we have not come to bury poets 
but to praise one and however much we are 
nchned as w e read Mutannabi s song to tliinl 
about Abu 1 Ala 

(Vher^ you camo into the town you lit up tbo darkncsi 'irith 
daylight 

SiQCO you have left us forsaken tho darkness imprisons the 
day 

When that our home was your homo aloft rose tho glory of 
Hanbcdsh— 

So that in heaven it stood vastly more high than the 
Calves 

we shall not speak about tho death of Arabic 
poetry Abu 1 Ala is not the last but the most 
recent poet to win greatness in Arabia and if 
we are to understand him we must have some 
knowledge of his predecessors and contemporaries 
we must regard tho men who were devoted to 
rehgion and philosophy nor must we be in 
ignorance of politics Suppose Abu I Ala had 
wntten nothing but tho purest poetry deserip 

2 
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THE DESERT ARAB 


tions of a lizaid or a night of stars, it is con- 
ceivable that such a jiocm vould be peifcct 
Those ivlio love it may not vant to know its 
fathei OL its age But the j^oems of AbuT-Ala 
have much to do with moials and icligion, diet, ^ 
women and philosophy Tlie reader will desire 
to know what weie the prevalent opinions, so 
that he may see how far the poet was unorthodox ^ 
There is a passage wheie we are informed 

ICnow that the water ill be sour as sin 

If it has been the bedroom of a ]inn 

And we must tiy to learn how far the poet was 
expressing his ovni opinion, how far he e was 
lepeating a superstition If we happen to re- 
member what occurred at Mecca by the Zem- 
zem well, whcie one could see the faithful being 
soused with buckets of the watei, full of a behef 
that Allah multiphed it in the night (whereas 
it used to sink), then we shall consider if Abu’l- 
Ala was not sarcastic A poem whose appeal 
is ethical must not be sent before anothei judge, 
and when we read AbuT-Ala on women it is 
requisite that we should know what place they 
filled or could fill in Arabia With regard to 
pohtics, the sword of Islam had so great an 
infiuence upon the pen that it would be impossible 
to speak of Arab letters if we did not bear m 
mind the fortunes of the Arab empire Under- 
neath that empire was a book, while underneath 


C 
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THE PERIODS OF ARAB POETRY 19 

nil other boohs for better or for •uorso lav tho 
empire iho rojnl pnlaco of IngiUorrah is 
called Parlaincntu bo tho Persians wrote n 
liundrcd jears ago when thej compiled a history 
Tor tho British Minister and we innj write 
rtith greater truth that tho libraries of Arabia 
arc called the Koran * One must give some 
attention naturally to the States with which 
\rabia came into contact such as Egypt Ptrsia 
and Byzantium 

bo we shall begin with pro Islamic poetry 
ac shall proceed with Islam rising m its strength 
and tho enfeebled poets of the period wo shall 
Lontiituo with a weaker less pittlstic time of 
Islam and a flourishing of jmetry first m Arabia 
and then m Spam wo shall proceed with Islam 
in a sullen mood driven bad and trying to 
disjilaj Us power by the destruction of such 
things as poetry bccauso they hang hko pictures 
oil the wall and initigato the grand austerity 



II 

THE PRE-ISLAIMIC PERIOD 

It is not necessary for us to believe that Adam 
was the first of Arab poets There is handed 
down a ceitain distich • as being his, but we aie 
unable blindly to accept the word of those who 
handed down, the rawi They were enthusiasts, 
often they were themselves poets, and conl^P®^®^^ 
could not help arising, for the rawi would intro- 
duce his own woids, and then again he would 
insert into his own poem, unconsciously or by 
way of compliment, the verses which had been 
confided to him Any piece would rise in vulgar 
value if an ancient bard was made the author 
of it Hammad, a rawi of the eighth century, ^ 
was invited to explain why one of Zohair’s 
poems oxiened so abruptly His reply was that 
the poem started with three other lines, and 
these he gave They have always been retained, 
as they are beautiful and most appropriate, 
and they have not suffered from the fact that 

^ Beginning “ Wo are tiie sons of earth ” And when, 
in his JR^8a^atu'l Ohufran, Abu’l-Ala is on the way to Paradise 
he meets with Adam and at once begins to criticise the vqfse, 
while Adam strenuously argues that he did not write it 

20 
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Hammad later on confessed they were his own 
We sympathise with Hammad Doubtlessly ho 
ractised all the common virtues and the vices 
f the rawi What m a poem was obscure he 
muld elucidate he would explain allusions he 
i^ould illustrate the poem with a mass of detail 
rom the author s hfo Without the rawi we 
hould not have had the poems ' If he sometimes 
lelded to his own poetic temperament adding 
r omitting as he thought was good the critics 
f the day were quite ingenious m showing that 
ho mention of more than one mistress in a 
ot of verses caused them to scent interpolations 
ho ^oy discovered signs of editing by differences 
f the dialect by lack of idiom and so forth 
inyhou the virtues of the rawi put their vices 
1 the background but the special sympathy 
re feel for Hammad is aroused by his attack 
n sham His u eapon was a sham but no matter 
t u as good enough to prick the folly of all those 
.ho hke a work of art in proportion to its age 
lay the gods preserve us from that kind of 
Title We do not expect him to know what is 
leaJitiful and clearly we must not expect him to 
now what is old He loved the beauties of 
lacpherson s poem when he thought it ancient 

1 Longer than many another people says Flugel m 
la Hxitory of the Arabs (Leipzig 1832 p 71) and m spite 
{ 311 their traffic with the lands o! culture did Arabians 
egleot the art of writing 
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now he says it is not beautiful And for the 
sake of him a rawi said that Adam wrote tlie 
distich 

Let us go back no further than the golden age 
the Age of Ignorance A fire is on the desert 
Hospitable, avaricious, warlike and exclusive, £ 
Semitic people which for centuiies had been ir 
some connection with the peoples who were 
then most civihsed, we may perceive them ir 
the Age of Ignorance possessing arts that others 
had, but with a special passion for the art of 
verse It is unjust that we should criticise a 
people by the standard of an ahen race Be- 
hold,” we seem to say, “ the glorious Germanic 
race, which is our own ’ Let the Semitic people 
show how far they have Germanic quahties 
In poetry they have indeed the Psalms and 
Hebrew poetry in geneial, but are they tender 
and profound Do they complain as we do 
of the works of God In morals they are 
strict and sometimes lofty, but are they profound 
and tender ? In pohtics they have no middle 
way, but always anarchy or despotism Perhaps 
a wise despotism is the best of governm^ts 
However, we we know what is hberty Maybe 
our knowledge has from time to time been aca- 
demic, maybe in medijeval Florence or in ancient 
Athens oi m revolutionary France or in rehgious 
Spam it has not always been expedient to diaw 
the hue between hcentiousness and freedom. 
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But we have understood as well as Bishop 
Butler that the hberty of a community implies 
obedience subjection authoritj subordination 
Is it not very much to have recognised as much 
as that ? WTiat have the Semites done ^ — they 
have given us religion That of the Germanic 
people used to be so full of poetry so vague 
That of the Jews arrived and laid it down that 
God created earth and heaven — a very simple 
formal and fanatic faith But when apparently 
becoming universal then it was reformed by 
Tesus and it has resumed the poetry !More 
and more is the rehgion of Germanic peoples 
being purged of the Semitic hardness and assur 
ance 

DAiTOTNa — Thus it would seem as if Semitic 
peoples could not be compared except un 
favourably with the Germanic But in the 
greatest and the oldest arts of music verse and 
dance it wall be seen that Greece herself cannot 
look down upon Arabia So much devotion 
did the Arabs pay to verso that one is apt to 
think they were indifferent to dance and music 

“All three says Aristotle have a common 
basis being imitative of the characters of men 
their actions and their passions A Pindaric 
ode was sung accompanied by music and the 
dance For long these arts were deemed in 
reparable and the man who practised one was 
obbgod to practise all Thus nobodj before 
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Eleuther sang at Delphi in the contest if the 
words were not his oivn And elseivhere they 
prevented Hesiod from taking part, for he did 
not accompany himself upon the lyre Now 
with the Arabs there was no such unity, but in 
the spheres of dance and music they veie not 
barbarians Unfortunately nowadaj's their 
dancing has become a rite, and one in which 
the clothes are treated not at all as in another 
dance of Semitic origin At Seville, where the 
stately movements of the Seises are an imitation 
of the dancing of the Israelites before the Ark, 
enormous care is given to prevent the clothes 
from being injured But al-Ghazzah show^ us 
what m better days prevailed among the Arabs 
“ As for the tear mg up of garments, there is no 
indulgence for it except when the matter passes 
beyond the control of volition ” It is therefore 
not surprising that to-day they blush to dance 
in pubhc and consider it an exercise for which 
there must be payment That it was tended 
once with a sohcitude we can applaud is to be 
gathered from a second observation of al-Ghazzah 
“ It belongs,” says he, “ to good breeding th«.t 
no one should arise to dance with people if his 
dancing is considered sluggish and inert ” 

Music With regard to music we have got 
the word of Ibn Chalduu, saying that the pre- 
Islamic Arabs were acquainted with no musig 
save the cries for urging on their camels, and 
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0 know that singers wero addressed as camol 
rivers But uhen Persia fell there came into 
[le hands of the victorious Arab all the science 
f Persian music Though Mahomet counselled 
hat the faithful should have none of it they 
Bttled subsequently that his prohibition uaa 
ot laid on any music except such a^ was infected 
. ith unseemliness In China bythonaj there 
lavo been edicts for the punishment of airs 
hat sound offemmato So then the Persian 
cience flourished in Arabia till it became a part 
f what an Arab savant had to loam Beep 
rerc the speculations a doctor knoun as 
bnoPHcisem who died m tlio year 1038 woto 
>n the effect of melodies upon the souls of animals 
inhere was an effort to replace the Persian system 
ly the Greek A man of erudition al Parabj 
he philosopher u ho died m the y ear 060 com 
losed his book wherein the definition of rhythm 
s quite m the Greek spirit and he divides music, 
ifter the Greek fashion into theorotio and 
iractioal The Arabs called him a musical 
vender and a magician but they did not follow 
lima As for the Persian influence about the 
jrear 1300 many writers lived who were especially 
levoted to the mathematical and philosophic 
udo of music On the other side the practical 
ve get the system of the seven whole and the 
3ve^ halftones uhioh is now established m 
Europe and ioTzns the hundatwa of our own 
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science of music We have no proof that this 
was taken into Persia by European missionaries 
or ambassadors, who would not usually occup; 
themselves with such things Nor could th 
learned Orientals have been anxious to accep 
the teaching , but while they were occupied wit' 
theoiies, inconceivably profound, the players 
who did not possess the will or the capacity t 
be learned, went on playing and by chcnc 
they found the pioper system We may se 
m mediseval Europe much the same conditioi 
of affairs between the doctors of music and th 
musicians , when these latter had already go 
the minor and major scale, the learned men 
says Glareanus, were disputing as to wliethe 
eight or twelve or fifteen was the number of th 
keys Thus Arab music was of Persian origin 
but the developments reveal the working of th 
Arab mmd There was a tree, they held, whicl 
had four roots, the roots of music, in precis^ 
relation to the elements One was the root o 
water, and the music of that root was cold an( 
damp , one was the root of fire, and the music o 
it warm and dry We need not go on clmA)m| 
through this wonderful Arabian tree whereoi 
the tones of music are not only boughs anc 
branches but are in relation to the twelve celestia 
signs, the planets and the seven nights and days 
We would not, like the Chinaman who w^oti 
about the dynasty of T’ang, suppose we hac 
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escribed tbo Arabs if -we ■wrote they havo 
lack beards and large noses that they drink 
o ■wine and have no imisio On the contrary 
liey havo a great deal of music and if ■« e close 
ur eyes to what appears fantastic and obser\o 
^hat 18 harmonious to our oivn convictions we 
tiall think more favourably of it Hajji Thalfa 
caches that the soul by melodies enchanted 
mgs to contemplate a loftier being have a 
aessage from a purer world and that the spirit 
arkened by the body is prepared to mingle 
.'ith the forms of light which are about the 
hrone of God And it la a fact that the crusaders 
arrled home to Christian Europe what has 
ince reraamed the battle music This appar 
ntly -ivas cultivated first of all not -vrith a view 
0 gmng armies some encouragement but for 
ho discouraging effect upon the foe They 
hall raise up a cry of destruction says Isaiah 
m the way of Horonaim And as the northern 
rihcs went into battle they were accompanied 
jy blasts of the wald horns and by the sound of 
.we inspiring harps We have more sympathy 
utfi those who sang less indirectly for their 
»wn side declaiming an old poem while the 
anks arranged themselves for battle the mill 
if battle as they called it The crusaders did 
lot only bring war music from Arabia but 
n^truments of music also And as another 
iroof that Arabs were addicted to this art 
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wo liavo to look no further than the singers and 
musicians who weie gathered at the court of 
Frederick II. of Hohenstaufen ; they -were the 
most esteemed of artists, and in them the Aral 
element predominated 

Verse Dancing, music now we eome to 
verse When a tribe discovered that a poet 
had been born to them it would bo but a httle 
time before the news had gone abroad, so that 
the neighbouis eame to wush them ]oy Mutton 
and the milk of ewes would be prepared, grass- 
hoppers and also locusts that are caught in early 
morning wdien their wongs are damp wuth dew 
And those who feast w'hole-heai tedly in honour 
of the poet wall not think of what the Arabs 
say concerning one wdio finds no fault “ You 
are like a grasshopper , in your mouth nothing 
IS distasteful ” Then ivould the house of cloth 
resound with music and congratulation, for the 
poet was a weapon against man and time With 
songs of scorn ^ he would abash the foe, while 

^ The rhymed prose of the mocking songs, or Inga, wps 
among the Arabs the earliest form of poetical speech Prose 
of this kind (c/ Ignaz Goldzihor, MxOiammcdamsche Sludicn) 
was considered magical, and \ias employed not only in 
combat but in exorcisms, in protesting prayers and by 
mendicants who thought that it ■nould have the power to 
open purses With regard to songs of scorn, the makers of 
them had enormous reputations which, under Islam, it became 
an object of the caliphs to destroy They wished to have 
the songs regarded as a heathen relic, and as criminal Tlfas 
when Archilochus, unable to become Lycambes’ son-in-Iaw, 
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he would chronicle in Terse the splendour and 
the deeds that othe^^nso would be forgot A 
pedigree ” saja Abu 1 Ala will not keep a man 
ahve but even as in death an Arab will not 
sleep among the members of another family so 
did they cherish more than other things the 
stock from which themselves were sprung It 
may or it may not be meritorious to think your 
tribe can do no wrong — such was their attitude 
So when a woman married into foreign parts 
her father or her brother would address her 
Bear not easily they said and have no 
boys for thus wilt thou bring near the distant 
places and wilt raise up enemies The record 
of each family was kept in verse ‘ And some 
times all the members of a family had the poetic 
prowess Ibn KhaUikan relates about the Abu 
Hafsa that These persons have the power of 
touching with their tongue the pomt of their 
nose and this indicates a talent for speaking 
with elegance and precision * Says Ibn Khalit 
kan * God knows how far that may be true ' 
But he IS quoting from al Mubarrad a deeply 

'(VTot? aga nst him a satire which was said to ha^e persuaded 
h m to suicide the Lacedaemoniana commanded that this 
writer s books should bo carried irom their city 
^ So too among the Hebrews whose poetry m ct oiee of 
words and in construction d ffered largely from the common 
language AU that deserved to be generally known and 
accurately remembered says Bishop Lowth {Leeturea on 
iht ^ficr^ Poitry of the Htbrewa delivered at Oxford in 1741) 
was clothed m poetry 
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learned man The Abu Hafsa were, no doubt 

exceptional, but if a 

among hit tribe theic was a custom 

him to spread Ins woiU, and cultivate the ™rk 

S iuieis From of old the so-called months of 

peace tveie sacred, and without them P® ^ 

would not have come to such P’!;* ^ , j 

Mahomet laws of quantity and Aynm 

been estabhshed , the cassidas *>■ 

sequence of ideas, so that one 

the praise of the beloved or a patron if one had 

not portrayed the blackened 

the lonely dweUings and the S 

raven at the spot where the X 

been We may compare the saraed “ ^ 

with what was called the Treuga 

when in the year 1032 a .Tuaccoun“ 

Bishop of Aquitaine It was a time of . 

able calamity, and so great was the s ? ^ 

dread that neighbours settled to ? I 
for seven years, and that in future no ^ „£ 

go in fear of molestation from the _ 

Thursday until Monday morning As 
Arabian peace-months, nobody was ever ^ & 
them to be made an object of attack, an 
Prophet, while he specially retained the pe 
time of the pilgrimage to Mecca, gave permission 
that one could attack the foes of Islam a way 
When the people weie assembled in the nnmtn 
of pilgrimage they brought new words ana 
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lovely words from all the districts of Arabia so 
that tho poet 8 instrument became a splendid 
one to Mield It was comparatively splendid 
^for wo see too often that a flying thought when 
we have given it the garb of words will droop 
and fly no more We may be tempted to suggest 
that in Arabia the language made the poetrv 
> when some impressionable Arab saw the caravans 
emerging from tho desert and depositing before 
his tent a wealth of words he thereupon sat 
down and wove them into poetry But even 
as our ship does not come sailing into port for 
the reason that we hope it wall so did no desert 
ship avivo but as tho fruit of toil Arabs in tho 
sixth century had an imagination they were 
passionate they were men of entei prise and 
they were free their character was strongly 
marked their morale was as pure and open as 
the sky — that is they had what is required for 
poetry They would have wrought it even if 
j^heir instrument tho language bad not been 
improved The Chinese language is most rudi 
mentary it is without inflection and the order 
of the w ords may not be changed yet the people 
are so gifted tiiat — not to speak of other exploits 
— they hav e made themselv es the literary people 
of tho world Of course it would have been 
much better if they had attempted to improve 
their instrument as did tho Arabs But in 
able hands an awkward instrument will be of 
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greater use than if in awkivard hands is placed 
one that is delicate 

It IS indeed noi (h niiilc for ns to yay attention 
to the pre-Islamic vcisc “ Zoliair has said about 
you many things of beauty,” quoth the caliph 
Omai to a peison who had swoin to give not only 
what the poet u anted but for every poem in his 
honour hkeuise a female slave oi else a hoise 
“And we,” replied the pexson, “we have gi-ven 
him as many things of beaulj'.” “What you 
gave liun,” said tlie cahph, “ that mil peiish, but 
his praises wall enduie for cvci. ” And we 
know" what kind of people were tlicse Arabs, 
if w"e make a study of tlie verse Bad qi alilics 
and good, in oui opinion, w'ould bo nece&saiy 
for the founding of an empire winch imposes 
one command on many people Say that w’o 
behove, like Ibn Chaldun, that an empire goes 
through certain phases and will usually finish 
m three generations, it would still be valuable to 
regard the qualities of those W"ho founded it 
not the special circumstances that were favourable 
to the Macedonians, the Ass3unans, the Arabs, 
but the underl3ang quahties they had in coipmon 
Ibn Chaldun’s mind was turned tow^aids the 
nomads, their estabhshment in towms, their 
yielding to the hfe of luxury ; but even if an 
empire cannot last beyond thiee generations it 
would still be curious to note the mingled motives 
which impel a people to give orders in the lA)Use- 
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hold of another people Yet o must now con 
fine ourselves to studying the Arab and in 
those four stages into uhich uo set his culture 
80 that uo may mark tho place of Arabs m 
the story of tho world wo shall bo able to 
devote ourselves more to tho changes of the 
moment if wo can establisli first of all a clear 
conception of tho thin^ winch are unchanging 

Conservatism ^ bo it vice or \ irtuo is tho 
most remarkable phenomenon of Arab literature 
Wo picture Islam as a prison house oKlubiting 
a catalogue of antique regulations and refusing 
to regard tho difference of intellect between one 
mmat? and another Out bojond my wall 
it says 'you shall not go and certainly 
there is some evil stalking on tho other side 

Separated by tho wall it sajs are good 
and evil this my wall is tho production of 
the highest avisdom But before tho days 

of Islam there existed an Arabian wall tho 
•product of tho wisest so they said A ringlet 
might bo called a scorpion wlnlo it was per 
mitted to compare a handsome face with tho 
full juoon or tho day Certain objects might 

^ To show tliat Arabs ho\o preserved this quality we may 
repeat the r proverb ugly 03 a charotleon (Landber^ 
Pro crfces el tenons du Peupl lFa6e) A man o[ Boyrout 
took a wife on tho description of n vot-nurso who arranged 
the marriage But on tho following day tho man mado hi 
description I find she 1 as tho head of a chameleon 
and he repudiated her 
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bo mcnlionecl by the pool, buch as an antelope 
01 an as^^, the fathci of slnpjclity. or an aged ass, 
the gland fat her of stupidilj , the panthci was 
appaienlly not thoiiglit poetical It cannot m' 
these cucumstanccs bo siujni^'ing tliat the 
famous ^\alrlOl and jioet of the Ignoiancc, 
Antara, should begin his gicat cassida with the 
lamentation \eiy jio'^siblj' autlientic, that there 
IS no moie to sa^^ ]?estiiclion, as nas found 
bj^^ Woidswoith in the sonnet, is a blessing, 
but the bird mIio poms a sjilendid sonow fioni 
tlie cage is m the dungeon silent unto death. 
We can have too much of ancestral lav, just as 
of ancestois “Your father vas an iViaTi, but 
your mothci,” so they taunted Antai, “was 
an Aby&smian slave, a negicss ” Ho replied 
“ One half of me is of the purest blood, the othci 
IS my svoid, so vhen jou are in trouble it is 
me you call upon, and not on those vho spend 
the time m calculating all then ancestry . * 

Conscivatism, a meticulous attention to detail, 
a palpable facility of technique, a Pegasus, in 
fact, who seems more of the ciicus than of Arab 
plains these, if one may vaiy the metaphor, 
those aic the buildeis Avho were ordcied to 
constiiict betiveen them ahnost eveiy monimient 
of Arab hteiature You might very well suppose 
that censuring an Arab for conservatism is no 
more than a declaiation that we are Occidentals 
But hsten to Abu’l-Ala . 
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They walk upon the road their fathers trod 
And amiably roceivo their fathers God. 

^Vhat if they Unger at Mahomet b tent ? 

They care not much for trliom their knoca arc bent. 

In wakcfulnesa and sleep their solo desire 
To keep the settled plan of things entire 

Of tlio great pro Islamio poets ‘ Imr ol Ivais 
was the most picturesque His uork ttas that 
of a consummate artist and SInhoraet said 
that his t\a 3 the prerogative of leading all tho 
poets to the place of u oe * But Imr el Ivais 
does not concern himself about tho future 
and about tho past Ins one lament is for tho 
disappearance of hia youth and tho resulting 
loss of fa^ou^ m tho eyes of ^omcn Tho poem 
of Tarafa is appreciated very highly by his 
countrymen about a third of it is occupied 
by tho description of a camel and it is romem 
bered to tho glory of this WTitcr that alone of 
all tho 80^ on ho compared a camel w ith a ship 
and as tho dancing girl ho said floats at tho 
banquet of her lord bo does tho camel float 
upon his path in pride Tho poets were supposed 
to ImvG experienced what they sang and all 

* To givo translations of tho woll kno^ n pro lalaraio odoa 
— tho Jlfu ailaq&t — does not ontor into the achomo of tlua 
volume 

* But that early theologian who dosirod to al ow that 
women were addrasaod to | ell and for a proof colloctod 
eayin js of tho Prophet had forgotten that Slahomet peopled 
Paradise with houris 
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tliese pictures were insinuated so that one might 
construct, with their assistance, a more vivid 
painting of the poet’s character Zohair was 
old when he wiote his cassida “ I am bhnd,” 
he says, “ and I have eighty years of grief and 
glory ” Bemg wise and vutuous, he was levered 
Lebid, another of the seven, was less foitmiate 
in his old age Owing to the influence of the 
Koran, not so much the doctrine of it as the 
hteiary beauties of the second chapter, he 
professed himseK a Moslem, and thereafter 
fell to wilting very badly ^ The cassida of 
Antara is a minghng of the tender and the fierce 
But he IS more remarkable as havmg gathered 
round him what is known as the Romance of 
Antara This pretends to give his Me and 
exploits, but IS in fact a store of national tradi- 
tions Some people, pointing to the scalds 
who came with Rollo’s army into Prance, have 
claimed for it a Gothic origm, while others 
take it as the handiwork of Saracens who settled ' 
in Spain at the begmumg of the eighth century 
This chivahic romance preserves its popularity , 
those who now recite it in the streets of Gairo 
are called Anatueh They chant the poetry 
and read the prose Whatever view be held 

1 One may contrast Lebid -with Ciedmon, the father of 
Enghsh song, who hkewise flourished in the seventh century 
Before he was converted from Paganism he was a simple 
herdsman , later, in the Abbey of St Hilda, he san^ for 
holy ends, and, what is more, he sang very well 
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as to its origin Gothic Saracen or Indian it 
^va8 apparently composed from traditionary 
tales at the court of Haroun al Rashid Just 
as men •uero apt to put all works of heroism to 
the credit of Antara bo do unleUered Arabs of 
to-day ascribe to him all poetry * 

Arab writers of the golden ago were not do\ oted 
solely to cassidas but also to rhj thmical proso 
and impromptu verso Wo have specimens of 
this kind of proso in sundry proaorbs on the 
weather 

llarch».i tbo blusterer ElartbquaVcs and rains aro m wait 
The Borea huge snow stonna will eorao and otb rs wbicb oro 
aoi fio great 

As for t\io impromptu verso it would appear 
from all the numberless examples that hcrom 
the Arabs courage was irncquallcd savo by 
their success Wo are all gods ’ cried Julian 
the Apostate wo have but to dare* One 
may quote the verses of Maboinet ben Omor cl 
Enbgri who died m tlio jenr 077 and would 
have died before if Ibn Abbad the vizior had 
not urged a wTathful governor to paidoii him 
In return ho was requested bj the vizier to 

^ So spalco a comrado ol M ss Lo\ thmn Bell as they 
TTero sitting in tbo deeort underneath the etara Irobobly 
you Imow tbo passage la that roost enchanting book Tht 
Desert and the Sovm 
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make a poem on the candles that -were biirnmg 
before him And ho said 

TIio flnmcs upon <]ic candle 
Like ficrj lances na\c 
Tlicy nio the fingerb of tlio foe, 

And your forgi\ eness cra\ o 

Those who do not like this unpicmedilated art 
will say that even if the verse be mciitorious it 
has merely been preserved with a view to showing 
what an agile person was the 2 ioet However, 
there is one case, if no more, in which a man’s 
impromjitu was extremely useful IMeslijm ed 
Darimi, the poet, is said to have withdrawn 
into a mosque where he wanted to forget the 
world A merchant came into the to^vn with 
a shipment of black veils, but, as he could not 
sell them, he approached the poet and entreated 
his assistance “ YTiat can I do ^ ” said the 
recluse, “ for I have long since given up the 
art of poetry ” Tlie merchant did not cease 
from begging, and finally the poet left the mosque, 
put on his abandoned dress and said 

Fair veiled in black ' Oh, make the purpose plain 
That -with our pious fiiend you entertain. 

Who barely was departed for the mosque 
Than you were sittmg at the dooi again 

As soon as it was known that the poek had 
returned to his formei life not a woman or a 
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girl could live •without one of the black vnU 
^hich were Fold b\ the merchant at an incrwlildo 
price Tho poet went back into tho monque 
to incditato 

Sc\cral limc'i in the foregoing pagci one hai 
had occasion to refer to tiu caFiuIi po limt a 
moderate familnrilj inn\ bo prcMimed ^Mth 
A\hat was tho original Arabian form of \orse 
It Moa a poem with a purpose but in carl^ 
Ijric dajs tlio purpose waa not other than to 
sing tho praiso of mistress »ir of lionf factor 
Afterwards it grow to bo didactic jet of thcNO 
it IS sufficient if wo noU tho work of Ibii Kahib 
a grammarian who flourished m tlie tenth century 
and manufactured us a cassula for tho sake of 
inculcating Bjmtnx \\hcn it was emplojwl 
for purposes of panegjno lioth tho names of 
patron and of pool wero hnbilunli> introduced 
tho former near to tho beginning and tho poets 
near tho closo of (lio cassida liut this waj of 
signaluro was not rcstnctcel to tliat form of 
verso it was quite usual in other forms which 
had more than two couplers and wero derivotl 
fro»i tho Arabian rbymo sjatem* Of all of 

• C/ llo Xnglo-S xon |»*'i ilf wl o into 

0 o lint's of 1 IS >cnw tl o Iluncs which spoil lus immo An 1 
in tl ft Jill nn folk Boiiffs coll cl 'll hy Mr rnorson when !io 
wui main trato of I ntna it is customnry for n poet to insert 

1 la own nnmo and Hint of ins pntron m tho last hno Tli ro 
IS ono cxnmplo giicn where wo hA\‘o Uo pool courtoously 
ntL'Tbiit ng 1 is inspiration to tl o King n ymg that King 
Barn Oiandra sang this song of tlio twolvo monllis to Sur 
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these the ghn^el is (he fn.\oun(e of Oncntnl 
poets, and the C'ha/cl resembles the eassida 
But the tiue sulijcet of th«* gharel is !o%e, and 
comnionlj* it is more huef than the cassida 
With regard to laus of metre, (hej ■ucie nettled 
%eiy thoioiighi\ and \ei\ soon eaeh kind of 
the so\ente(‘n rneties ts adajited lo a eertain 
sentiment The ihyme of tire \\hole poem i', 
determined hj that of the opening iinr , and a 
tianslatoi into English has to recognise his 
limitations is hen a single ili^ine, as oceasionall} 
happens, is repeated ninct\ times 'This mono- 
rhjnnc is chaiactciislic of (he Aiahian system, 
and usually dccoiates the second line o\ all 
the couplets, uhilc the fust lemains umhj>med 
A pel verted fcatiiio of Arabian couplets — but 
no > svlien fcornolhing of another people seems 
to us to ho pel verse are vc seated aluays on 
the tin one of reason ^ Bfay vc pretend that 
Arabs had a false idea of hcanty on the ground 
tliat Olniya, the caliph’s daughter, wore a fillet 
of rare stones about her forehead to conceal 
its height? And rrhen Jamil, the poet, sings 
of 01ai3’-a, “I (hen took her by the iing*’cts 
and kissed hoi bps vitli the plcasuic that a 
man, whose tin oat is 2 >aiched with intoxication, 
finds in the cool water of a sining,*’ aie we to 
saj’’ that Arabs had a false idea of deccne 3 ^ because 
al-Yafi in his annals has omitted the latte^ of 
these verses, sa 3 ring that it is not decent ? Are 
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e BO sure tliat Arabs cannot occupy the throne 
of reason because tbe> hold that lo\o is m the 
li\cr and reason m tlio heart 1 Couplets of 
Arabian \crfic with fen exceptions must 
utterance to certain subjects and ideas in a 
strictly regulated order and the individual 
couplets rarely carry on the argument In 
thci tno lines they are complete and sometimes 
it nould seem to us ns if an argument is hardly 
earned on from the first Imo of a couplet to 
the second Tiius no have a feeling that Abu 1 
Ala docs not avoid inconscqucnco for this quota 
tion,is a coiqilot and not a pair of single lines 
It is no sin ho says — 

It IS no gin— a poem for jour lo\o 

1 Biy tlio pilgrims do not cut their naib 

Verily ho” docs not as wo nouadays are pleased 
to call it labour tho connection botueen his 
thoughts In tho building of a Moorish dome 
a thing of air one is free to play Avitti tho supports 
to render thorn fantastic So was tho building 
of an Arab poem In a Gothic structuro is tho 
vauit a -vast and \astly soaring mass which 
must control the form of its supports Ono has 
m Gothic a continued progress of tho structure 
and dependent on it was the progress of decora 
tion Moorish detail was developing what time 
the jstructure was content to stay such as the 
bygone folk had regulated So was it with 
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the fortunes of Iho Ainb Sfalo, ns their 
poems and their dorncH Mahomet had con- 
ceived an cmpiic of tlie spin!, and although it 
passed vhen ho vas dead through mundane 
greatness and decline, j’ot the mortal of that 
huikling vas the spirit Round the dome of 
Arab cmpiio, v elding it foi good or c\il, vas a 
mortal vhich consisted of the Koran, the Tia- 
ditions and tlie general practice of the ancient 
imams It vas not susceptible to change “No 
life IS spoiled but one nho-.c giovth is aricsted,” 
quoth Loid Ilcniy Wot ton, vhom epigrams 
could not prevent ftom being vise IIov can 
Islam be compatible uitli pi ogress, seeing that 
it crystallises into one unchanging vholc the 
ciiminal, the civil and the canon lav ’ But 
even as with domes and poems, so did the fan- 
tastic blight assail that moitar, and, apart from 
the diseases which invaded the material stones, 
it was quite evident the raoitar vas decaying 
when the people took to long discussions as to 
wliether or not Abdallah, father of the post- 
humous Blahomct, was in hell 

Of the subjects proper to cassidas then; is 
one whose import cannot bo exaggoiated In 
the modern world opinions may diverge on the 
matter of equahty botveen the sexes there 
aie men who deprecate it, being appreliensive 
that they ivill become less chivahous , t^iere 
are women who demand it m the name of 
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justice and would bo indignant if jou gave (hem 
nothing more But on tins point an Oriental 
does not argue 

It IS said Meredith that if tho Comic Mupo 
IS kept awaj (here will he no civili alioti and if 
% ou w ant tho Comic Mu«c j on muKl lm\ o hetw eon 
tho FOxes some degree of pocnl cqushtj There 
has been fun Iio bsmi in Baghdad But before 
Mnhonict came there war a possihilil^ of Roiiie- 
thing more than fun 1 will not aaj that all 
tho frcc<Iom winch the women had was of great 
adiantago to tho raco often tho> could choose 
they own huslnnds and could obtain divorce 
but on rcccmng a certam fium thev coultl mnrrj 
for a certam limo— a jear a month two dajR 
ono daj or for tho duration of a market or a fair 
Tho women wlio participatc<l m these temporarv 
marriages were for tho most part widows and 
it must not bo Hupposed that m tho inno before 
Mahomet every sort of union v\ns allowetl A 
stepmother was not proUibitcil from marrjmg 
her stepson tliougli tho general opinion did not 
think it nice but a mother and a daughter were 
fofljuldcn to accept m inarnngo the same man 
at tho same time It is in tho cassida whom 
hcR tho surest evidence that pro-Islamio women 
had a status M^o are obliged to mnl o a stud^ 
of these old Arabian poems so that wo maj bo 
familiar witli tlio peoples life and thought and 
feeling just before the rise of Islam They 
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A\crc baibaious in manj v,a}B, but also cultivated 
the spii itiinl, and to confine our'ches to voman 
in the gicatcsl poems of that epoch vornan 
has a very honouinblo mention 1jO\e has not 
been till nod to a reh^oon, iicithei has the pover 
of Moman been cxee^MwU increased b\ fore- 
stalling St Jerome and making love a sin But 
a man legaids his mistre-,s iMth a sane enthu- 
siasm , thus in some degieo pievails between 
them that niuch-desiicd cquahty. 

Was there much of this, jou will demand, in 
Greece and Borne, wdiere one is accustomed to 
expect a moic than pi c-Islamicci\ilisation ’ Any 
Bornan was allowed ‘ to put his wife to death 
if she tasted wine or stole the cellar key, but 
she had a good position in the household aye, 
so good that even half a step upon the path of 
drunkenness was hold to tainish it Before 
the dulled, imperial dajs of luxury there was 
fine moral and domestic life Apart from the 
bearing which it has on civilisation, any woman 
would piefei the possibility of punishment 
from a Boman husband to the tci iiblc inditToioncc 
w^hreh Monsieur Beigorct adopted towards *li]s 
peccant wife The Grecian woman was not 
looked upon as equal to the man, but Hesiod 
did not indicate her true iiosition when he tallied 
about “ a horse, a wufo and a plouglnng-ox ” 
An Aspasia, a Sappho or a Helen were Slot 

^ Of Pliny, Hist N , xiv 14 
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prevented from becoming famous and upon this 
point the people may bo said to have been 
cmhsed more than the sages Perhaps it was 
misguided of them but it proves that women 
were accounted somewhat when the populace 
was angry vnth Praxiteles for making a statue 
of Venus unadorned And abo it is unlil oly 
that they fell into the error of Diogenes who 
embraced nothing but cold statues The situation 
of their women was m fine sufficientlj exalted 
to permit of comedy but it is curious to notice 
that a comedy was not a spectacle considered 
suitable for women The Greeks thought that 
it was not well to hide any facet of themselves 
What was all too mortal they took as unavoidable 
and they preferred nob to revile it but to bestow 
on it a sort of secondary rank in the social scale ^ 
Women wore excluded and Aristophanes does 
not in his numerous addresses to the pubho 
make any to the ladies as undoubtedly he 
would have done It maj be thought improbable 
that then exclusion was necessitated through 
the play a defective modesty for the y were free 
to intness the religious festivals Whatever be 
the cause ^ that a Grecian woman did enjoy 
some of the liberty which is so needful to the 
race In Sparta they were told to do no more- 
than to perpetuate the race and where is Spartan 
comjdy ? 

^ Of Nietzsche Oeburt der TragSdie 3 116 
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Returning from this httlc \oyngc to the 
study of the pie-lslnnuc })0('rns, wa lomnrk 
that none of them -ueie ^\rltt(‘n doun until a 
hundied >car*, fiom ^\h(n ]Mnhomef fU'd The 
tribes ^u‘lo scnttcied, the Kwi gone, the speech 
of Pagan tunes had now become afTected by the 
speech of tlie conciuered, and much of the poetijy 
uas lost Ail, uhat if Jslnm did acfiievo the 
gloiy of a great lohgion — to exchange one set 
of idols foi anothei ^ If an Aiab sliop is plun- 
deied oi as one say*<, cleaned out tlic spccta- 
tois laugh and tliej remind the shopman that 
cleanhne^s is part of the faith ^ 

So much for the poeti^ of pie-lslamic Arabs 
But as all thing*? aio i dative it Mill behove ii*’ 
to coinpaio this poctrj* and one Math Mhich 
Mc aic supposed to be moie familiar, that of 
the Old Testament The .Toms, the Syiians and 
the Arabs, thieo Semitic laccb ha\e a similaiity 
of intellect Not given veiy much to abstract 
thought, they have no vciitablo system of 
philosophy, noi yet the noblest foims of epic oi 
dramatic poetry The HcbicM genius Mas iiclicr 
far than the Aiabian, just as the landscape 
was poor and the countiy of the Joms Mas much 
more vaiied That the Joms Mould commonly 
not sing of Natuie pure and simple is of slight 
importance , if as such it failed to m in their 
interest they saM’’ in it a passing symbol o^the 
works of God “ Ye Mdio turn judgments to 
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wormwood and leave off righteousness in the 
earth seeh Him that maketh the seven stars 
and Orion and turneth the shadow of Death 
into the morning and maketh the day dark 
unto night that calleth for the waters of the 
sea and poureth them out upon the earth 
The Lord of hosts is Hia name So till the 
time of Job was Nature treated as a shadow — 
the shadow of Jehovah It is written in the 
Book of Job Hast thou clothed his neck 
with thunder ^ But the Jewish mind is under 
going a transition it begins to ha\e a wider 
sense of Nature to celebrate it with no after 
thou|ht and the poem is continued thus He 
aaith among the trumpets Ha 1 ha ' and he 
smelleth the battle afar off the thunder of 
the captains and the shouting So the writer 
of this book has fled from the divine — that is 
to say from what your theologians call divine — • 
and suddenly the Bible is not older than the 
Bible in Spain Truly he stood on his head 
and these eyes saw him he stood on his head 
in the saddle as he passed the Frank rider and 
he ocied Ha 'ha * as he passed the Frank rider 
and the Moslem horse cried Ha * ha ' as he passed 
the Frank breed and the Prank lost by a far 
distance One may say that these two passages 
are of an equal age since Nature was regarded 
in tl^ former passage not as had been customary 
but in such a way as would not have appeared 
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anachronistic to a poison living at the time of 
Sorrow’s imitation 

And when AbiiT-Ala set out to paint a steed* 
he did not faic so badly ‘‘How greedily he 
seizes on the coinse ' Round his feet aie bands 
of silver” But the way in vhich the Jews 
regarded Nature was sublime, and from their 
later poetry the clouds of gloiy did not dis- 
appear 

One may notice that between the poetry 
of Jews and Aiabs other differences had their 
cause m the different customs of the people 
Wheieas an Arab sings of blood-revenge the Jew 
does not, foi on this point had Moses legislated 
And thefamihar customs, being glorified m Hebrew 
poems, were alhed to grandeur “Behold,” says 
Isaiah, “ I have made thee a thieshing wain ” And 
ab-nost every point of conduct, with Arabs as 
with Jews, was connected eithei indirectly or 
directly with their rehgion And the rehgion 
which Mahomet gave the Aiabs maj’' undoubtedly 
be said to owe far more to Judaism than to 
Christianity or Paganism It is the lehgion of 
the Jews adapted to Arabia, and, althffiigh 
Mahomet disapproved of the dogmatic teaching 
and the rigour of the Jewnsli ethic, one discovers 
up and down the Koran remimscences, allusions 
and the very terms of Judaism, of its lore and 

txT another place he says, “ One that rivals the ^STorth 
Wind -with his proud hneage ” 
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ceremony It so happened when ^lahomet camo 
that Arabian Christianity was in a low condition 
and. the Prophet a knowledge oC it was derived, 
from Greek or Abyssinian slaves With the 
Jewish people it was different they read and 
wrote and were upon the pinnacle of culture 
We mav not overlook tho powers of magic 
which were said to he inherent m tho Jews and 
which exalted them in popular esteem Jesus 
was regarded m tho lalinud and generally by 
the ancient world as a magician So Juvenal 
(vi 642-7) has made it clear that with regard 
to Hebrews this was the Graeco Roman judgment 
Now^that rcputition must have boon of groat 
assistance to them in Arabia and even jf thoj 
were too wnse in such a climate to pretend to 
have those ram producing powers which in 
more western countries they professed A manu 
script entitled The Sivord of Moses dating 
from the first four centuries of the Christian 
era has been discovered and deevphered by Dr 
Gaster One part consists of the mysterious 
names of God or angels and another part of 
the# diseases which recital of the names will 
cure Thus for baldness say No 43 over nut-oil 
and anoint with it to send an evil spirit against 
thy neighbour take a green grasshopper and 
say over it No 129 and bury it m an earth 
hill ^nd jump over it to kill a lion or any other 
hurtful animal take tho dust from under the 
, 4 
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light foot, say over it No 79, and throw it into 
then faces IIcic if the patient was unsuccessful 
thcic Mould i)iesumabl3^ not bo the modern 
need of telling him that he had insufficient faith 
And from anothei recipe wo sec how modest 
M'as the doctor, since “ to knoM’ if some one 
sick IS going to die oi live, say befoie him No 
90 if he turns his face tov'ards you he will 
hve, if away ho wiU die.” 

The Jew^s -weie settled moie or less thioughout 
Arabia, but principally in the southern province, 
Yemen , and they were possessed of their ances- 
tral powers of poetry Yemen, by the way, must 
have been a pleasant region ^ 

Und der Sldave Bpracli Ich heia^o 
jMohamed, icli bm aus Yemen, 

Und mom Stamm smd 3 one Asra,^ 

Wclcbe Bterben, wenn Bie lieben 

If the Jews had written in the language of their 
triumphs it would hardly have seduced their 
audiences, but now they turned to Arabic ° 

Beauty and true love abounded, bo they tell us, m the 
tnbe of Asra Once a member of the tribe vras questioned, 
WTiat IS the matter ivith your hearts ? They are as the 
hearts of birds, and dissolve away like salt in water Wliy 
have you not more firmness ? ” And he made this answer 
We see eyes of which you do not see the hke ” 

® Among these were the heroic Samuel ben Adiya, his 
sem and grandson Poihaps wo may include Omayy^, 
who^^ote satues on Mahomet, though this man rfias of 
the Hanif communion, a sort of Jewish Cliristiamty Tliey 
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They fired the hearts and the imaginations of 
the Arabs, and it u as agreed by every one that 
the Jews were the anpcnor people ^Vllat they 
taught of a Messiah was believed and every one 
with faces turned towards Jerusalem awaited 
him The Talmud had been interdicted by 
Justinian when the Messiah came Ivnown at 
first as Kothan ho was welcomed bj the Jews 
as one who would convert Arabia to Judaism 
Also the faithful Arabs welcomed him Ho 
changed his name into Mahomet the Praisfd 
so that he would seem to fulfil a prediction 
hoth^f the Old and the New Testaments And 
when he turned against the Jews he had the 
faithful Arabs at his bad Now when Abu 1 
Ala was writing it appears the Jews wore 
privileged boyond the CUristmuB 

The Chnstians read ihetr books loaide the cells 

The Jews are reading jw 1ms with stars for sentinels 

But all the rulers of the time did not discriminato 
between the two rchgions Hakim the tyrant 
of I^gypt who died in the year 1020 forbade 
both Jewish and Christian women to tread the 
streets for seven years that they should find 

had certain Holla of legal traditions called the Holla of 
Abraham and Iiloses bub the Talmud tells them that m 
Compaq with scoffers hare and slanderers they shall not 
see Gdd Tho satirical Om yya wo should not forgot 
had once intended that the Prophet should bo himself 
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it difficult lie gave commands forbidding shoe- 
makers and capmakers to work for them No 
Christians or Jews could mount an ass or go 
aboard a ship, and where he did discriminate 
it was to force the Christians to carry wooden 
crosses of an inconvenient size, and make the 
Jews have bells suspended at their necks 
Tolerance, when you come to think of it, 
does not denote a very gracious attitude , but 
the number is not small of men who give the 
name of Dark Ages to some out of the periods of 
history which are dark to them, and such folk 
often wiU assert that, anyhow, in tolerance those 
populations were inferior to us But I f'rould 
rather have a bhnd and foohsh hatred than a 
duU-eyed tolerance Suppose it possible for 
any wise man to be certain that his way of 
thinking is the best for others, and should, for 
that reason, be diffused, then he would walk far 
closer to the man who bhndly hates than to the 
man who merely tolerates Hormizd IV of 
Persia cannot ever have tolerated the Christians, 
whereas it is conceivable that he once hated 
them and subsequently grew to wisdom eva he 
made his answer to the priests when they 
demanded of him that he should depiive the 
Christians of his favour “ As our royal throne,” 
he said, “ cannot stand on its front legs alone, 
so our rule cannot stand and be firm if wfc turn 
against us the Christians and members of other 
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alien religions Cease therefore your attacks 
on the Christians and folloa zealouslj good 
uorks that the Christians and others of alien 
faith maj see them and giao praise and ho 
drarni towards your faith 1 fear wo cannot 

say as yet how many centuries ho ^\as before 
his time And while ho lived tho Pagans of 
Arabia were singing They wore pa'^sionato 
imaginative free but they would not have 
sung 80 clearly had they not been free of Islam 
And wbat did official Islam bold of them 1 
Worshippers of sun and stars and angels some 
of tl^m beheved in a future state ' while others 
curiously had no faith in a creation or a resurreo 
tion but ascribed the origin of all things to 
Nature and their dissolution to age * V, o cannot 
think that such men were depraved but what 

I W 0 will not go BO far as \ on Krotner and believe because 
tho Arabs ! ad no future tense that nono of tl em had any 
thoughts of a future Th re was no such tense n the Assyrian 
lan^ ge but that people certainly believed in a future life 
And the \rabs d d ha e soraetlung to replace this imperfection 
of their language tl ej employ^ a prefix that viaa a short 
ened form of the word fin H> Ihus when they sad 

F nally 1 e goes they meant Ho will go lies des 
to prove that tl ey d d ch en I sometimes tl e d a of a future 
life WB I ave the men who wisled a camel to bo buried with 
tlem so tl at m 11 e hereatler tlej would not have to walk 
And other men declared that from their corpse a bird would 
rise and would return to their grave at intervals of a I undred 
years 

* (7/ ■’the Preliminary Discourse to Bate s translation of the 
Koran. 
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IS the opinion of Mahometan Arabia ^ Is the 
poets’ principal defect an absence of Islamism 
or the piesence of Paganism 

It is better, I suppose, to speculate and ncvei 
learn than not to speculate at all And fre- 
quently, confionted by two sirmlar effects, we 
go our way and think the causes have not been 
dissimilar Mahomet was averse from por- 
traiture, so was Plotmus, but while the 
Prophet’s leason was rehgious, that of the 
profound Eg3q;)tian was philosophic “It is 
the image of an image,” so he said “ AYhy 
perpetuate the human form, seeing that it is 
itself an image of reality ^ ^ 



in 

THE RISE OP ISLAai AND THL FALL OP 
POETRY 

I do not blame the world if any blame 
* There 13 my ehoulder will support the same 
Are not the grape the xpine the bottle free 
From error when the dnnkmg sulhes me ? 

But Mahomet did not share the philosophic 
wisdom of Abu 1 Ala The spectacles through 
which the Prophet looked on life were of un 
tinted glass He was a cold a grim ascetic 
Not in this world he proclaimed shall 
the desires of man he satisfied So turn your 
thoughts away to Paradise’ And uith a 
flaming eloquence he called upon bis tribe to 
leave their many gods and lift their eyes to 
that which was eternal His entnatv grew to 
be the battle cry of miHions The world has 
no dehght for man ’ Let us abandon it • 
So rushing in the Prophet s train they captured 
half the world 


65 
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To-day where a Bedawi shepherd looks across 
the stony wilderness a grave Bedawi looked 
upon a battle Rows of lances brilhant in the 
sunlight, horses, bowmen neaily naked, then 
a single combat, and he watches how they work 
the swords, he thinks of what a Moslem told 
him, that this weapon is the key of heaven 
and hell , afterwards the ranks, family by 
family, are flung into the tumult Behind 
them are the women shiieking blame, encourage- 
ment , sometimes they chant a legendary song 
He sees Mahomet, his exultant eyes, and watches 
how his hand from time to time strays through 
the beard DoAvn comes the night to separate 
the foes, an aching silence has succeeded to the 
frenzy and the clamour , the Bedawi broods 
And little voices murmur in the wind “ The 
world has no dehght for man ' Let us abandon 
it < ” Another voice rephes “ Untrue ’ untrue ' 
we followed him because of his success ” And 
through the darkness floats a cry “Not in 
this world shall the desires of man be satisfied 
So turn your thoughts away to Paradise ' ” 
And then “ Untrue ’ untrue ' my own deques 
I satisfied ” 

They captured hah the world A concourse 
of tribes became a nation, rolling over Africa 
and Asia and Europe, founding capitals in Spam 
and Mesopotamia The flag of Islam was to 
wave in the Byzantine and the Persian capitals. 
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Const'intinoplo and the pearl Into Clcsjphon 
The cit3 founded bj tlio Partliians had m tlio 
seventh centurj become a place of splendour 
hunts and rivcrpicmcB wore accompanied by 
music the performers being brought in pleasure 
boats — ei cent tjimsiciciw fatsant rage sur I cau 
To-daj Mhen British boats go down the curMng 
Tigris a pedestrian has opportunitj of making 
several short cuts for instaneo ho ma\ dis 
embark and Msil Ctesiphon 1x111011 noxx consists 
of Chosrau b ruined arch and then regain the 
steamer Savage animals were chained before 
the ruler s throne in Ctesiphon so that tho popu 
lace^should he impressed to daj the^o ammaU 
may roam at xxill But a wonderful success of 
statecraft shall not purge jour prixato sms and 
Mahomet has to ansxvor for the sin of not behoving 
m himself Tho laned acts of tjTannj and 
broken faith vindictiveness and trcachcrj xxcro 
in that far distant ago the common armour of 
a politician thus he shall not be blamed for 
using them Besides ho did not cease to xvatch 
and pray and alxv ays h\ cd in very simple fashion 
■whtth 18 much to bo commended seeing that 
as he himself explained ho xxas exempt in hia 
position as the Vicar of God from that old Arabian 
custom of dividing all tho plunder equally 
But tho man did not bclioio m himself at 
tho lieginnmg of his arduous campaign ivhon ho 
xvas fighting for tho one true God there xxas 
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m him a grand enthusiasm “ Strive always,” 
says Mutannabi 

Stnve always for tlie higiiest, you will gam the liigliest seat, 
And have the half -moon’s silver for the covermg of your feet 

Afterwards he wavered, saying there had been 
revealed from heaven those orders he desired 
to have obeyed on earth Such proceedings 
one may try to paUiate by thiohmg that he was 
himseK deceived, accepting as a revelation what 
he thought of in his cataleptic fits And also 
for estabhshmg a State it was almost essential 
that the man should be regarded as a Prop^et,^ 
the rehgious and the social being mtertwmed 
And also, when it comes to blaming people for 
the disregard of their convictions, we must not 
forget le grand Desplein of Balzac’s La 3Iesse de 
VAtliee With regard to women the restrictions 
which Mahomet placed on other men were, as 
we have remarked, most serious for poetry and 
hfe But zeal of conquest and the changed 
conditions were as much responsible for stifling 
poetry The Koran took the place of it And 
yet this period ® has Duraid and al-Kbaf.sa 
Duraid was a famous poet and a man who strug- 

^ In fact a Moslem is required to put lus faith in 124,000 
prophets, of different ranli Jesus is said, in the Koran, 
to have been a prophet from childhood, and to have wrought 
miracles surpassing those of all the other prophets — even of 
Mahomet ^ 

° Of Sir Charles Lyall’s Ancient Arabian Poetry 
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gled against Islam When he had divorced hia 
wife he came one day by the tents of Sulaim 
where he saw alKhansa daughter of the chief 
She was the most distinguished poetess among 
the Arabs but was then anointing a siok camel 
of her father s w ith some pitch and had removed 
most of her garments to be more at case Now 
Duraid was a man of seventy but he loved her 
and composed a poem on his passion and the 
camel and the lady He visited her father on the 
following day when he received from al Khansa 
who was behind a curtain this reply Do you 
think I would leave my eousms who are bright 
aa spear heads and marry an old man who will 
be in owl to morrow ^ So the suitor went 
away and m a poem censured her for lamentable 
taste She was urged to write a poem on Duraid 
I have rejected him that is enough she said 
I will not satirise him also 
There lived in the twelfth century a judge of 
judges of Seville one Ibnol Arabi He tells 
us that he understands from excellent magicians 
that in every sura of the Koran is a verse against 
which all the powers of magic are of no avail 
And certamlv the Koran is remarkable Its 
order and the logic have those imperfections 
you would look for in a volume that was written 
from day to daj to meet the necessities of the 
moment Yet sometimes in the Koran is a 

* That IS will s«>o& be dead 
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provided ilh a hell I swear saj s 'Mahomet 
that it la one of the moat senous things ’ 
It alio has a Paradi-o an orchard a^hich is 
traversed bj streams of (louing water and is 
full of falling fruit and women* Rut if wo 
judge the Koran ns a work of htcratiiro wo 
pcrccuc therein much merit I Ugant and pure 
passionate magnificent arc mnn> places indeed 
^lahomet was a master of rhjthmical prose 
Tliero Iiad not arisen jet among tlio Arabs anj 
reputable school of prose The current sUlo 
was awki^nrd and pretentious but Mahomet 
wiclj^ed it with such a skill tliat ho could not 
resist the use of it on inappropriate occasions 
Precepts witli regard (o gaming washing food 
inheritance arc not ailajitablo to rlijmo and jet 
the form was then so popular that nobodj 
could have too much of it Now and then 
Mahomet is obliged to introduce unnccessarj 
words* to change the order of his words and 

1 Of from n TrngcOj thftt > as writt n in tlo jt,ar 0 
and was cnlltsl Ifcra tfuW or Ijwt and } mj irt 

hoijman '\fltovn>our tngorcbftnnn nnd%0UD]pcar 
AvfuUy fair and lovol> myour frown 
Not our great I rophot a i>elf ci joya anch Hoauty 
In U 0 del cioua Orovea of i orml ao 

W hen on awcot Beds of Flow rs 

l&ra ilXufc If any tl tig 

Can possibly bo m ro offonaivo to nto 
Tl an riatt’ry tia Iropbanotcss 
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certain qualities of thought imagination enter 
prise that go to make your poets But even 
60 this age perhaps would not detain us if it 
were not that the poets of our third and brilliant 
period are so profoundly different from the pre 
Islamic poets much of the difference is due 
to men who in the second period were sowing 
Astronomy philology historj geography — hut 
what they studied first was the reading of the 
Koran This was taught m the mosque of 
Kufa by one Abu Abd os Sulami who died m 
the year 74 of the Hegira that is a d G83 Then 
after some fifty years grammar was taught 
m tli^ mosques pubhely The professors at this 
early time were in receipt of no remuneration 
other than the presents it was customary for a 
pupil to supply when ho was leaving for another 
class It was considered highly scandalous that 
money should be taken by a teacher of theology 
You ha\ e made a falcon of rebgion wherewith 
to catch your victim cried Ibn al Mubarak 
to some teacher who gave out that he was ready 
to be paid But the system of the presents on 
pronytion might one fancies mth a needy 
master lend itself to clear abuses And the 
pupils at a later period become more reconciled 
to paying for their lessons though it was regarded 
as a necessary evil Yet we have as late as the 
twelfths century a noted instance of a teacher 
who would receive no presents nor take any 
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purpose It was tlio means by which men 
ascertained the timo for prayer as also the 
direction of ^Iccca whither they were wont to 
turn their mosques Before Mahomet they ad 
vanced no further in astronomy than to foretell 
the weather from a star and give the star a 
name Subsequently thej made striking progress 
and surpassed the Greeks Biography was 

practised ^vlth a view to studying the char'icters 
of the traditionists So numerous were the 
traditions ^ which had referenco to the sayings 
and the doings of Mahomet that it became 
essoq^ial to discriminate a tradition was ac 
cepted only if the character was good of all 
the men by whom it had been handed down 
but the tradition was rejected if one member 
of the lino displayed inadequate veracity or 
piety Before this time the Prophets followers 
had given much attention to preserving gone 
alogies 80 that tlio captured treasure might 
be properly distributed Tlioro was a census 
taken whose obji ct unlike that of Domesday 
was to give The people were arranged into 
families according as they were related to 

La science de la trad lion says Bossuet eat la vraie 
BC ence e oWs ast quo lo resle e t nbandoiuiS aux curieur 
m€me & ceux du dehors com ne 1 a durant tant do e ^cles 
la p] ilosoph e aux paXens Tlie collecting of traditions 

was encouraged by Mahomet Whosoe\er has collected 
forty him I decl re uill God on the Day of Judgment send 
as a learned man into Farad so 
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Some of the of UisloncB ^^!llch followed 

lia\o A \aluo when thc> do not strain itnmodcr 
ntcly to bo beautiful Ono does not nsk for 
truth indeed if Go<l Bliould ofTcr mo with ono 
hand Truth said Le-»sing witli the other 
Search for Truth then w ould 1 ha\ o tho second 
Better that luBlonana should search for truth 
and with less eagornisa for heautj In Arabia 
were some* who wtoIo too preciousli while 
others wrote too carcle-^sli hi o tho rojal Abu 1 
Teda who would not command liis grammar 
lastly some Imtonans pursued tho middlo wa> 
With regard to geography the Koran— I 
can hear some critic sajing — palroiiHcd no 
placo but lica\cn Still iho road to "Mecca was 
now iiiado familiar because tlio man who does 
not go tho pilgrimage may just as well diu Jew 
or Cliristian says Mahomet And tho books 
about tho various roads arc tho most ancient 
books of Jfoslcm gcogrnphj Ono need have 
no consideration for those early wTiters who 
declined to travel and did nothing more than 
to repeat each other so that in their work a 
plAe is frequently described in glowing colours 
when it has bocomo a rum By tho bye m 
northern Africa there is among the Moors to day 
tho most pathetic custom of dobvering from 
fathe^ down to sou tho key of their ancestral 
homo in Andalucia which has long since been 
I Of lUicl aelis AnAiacht Qrammalik 1781 
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a rum or not even timt. We may have more 
confidence in Yakubi, who really was a traveller, 
a son of the load, as Arabs say But for an 
accurate account we turn to books about the 
post-routes At every station were some horses 
in the government employ one recognised it 
by the strange, distinctive mode in which then 
tails were cut and at every station dwelt a 
man who was supposed to furnish the authorities 
with notes on agriculture, coinage, the position 
of the peasants and the conduct of the local 
governor Such information he would give, no 
doubt, unless he and the governor were ,+oo 
fiiendly But if a traveller had wisdom he 
became on friendly terms witli him And 
sometimes, with a greater wisdom, he would 
plunge into the swirling seas of life “ Powerful 
princes have lent me their ear and anon I have 
joined a band of robbers or sat as a letail-dealei 
m the bazaar,” says Mokaddasi, who died in the 
year 986 “ I have enjoyed much honour and 

consideration, but I have been destined also 
to hsten to many curses, and to be reduced to 
the ordeal of the oath, when I was suspected 
of heresy or evil deeds ” As a whole the geo- 
graphical achievement of the Arabs was not 
trifling , they corrected many lapses of the 
Greeks in longitude and latitude Here, 

then, aie some out of the paths of knowledge 
which the Arabs trod And hardly less important 
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than the -written word is that whereon they 
wTote It was the custom in the first two cen 
tunes of tho Hegira to hftvo recourse to skins 
or bones or potsherds E\crything that wo 
have need to know declared tho followers of 
Jaafer as Sadik an imam and everything 
which is to happen till tho Day of Judgment 
has been written by our imam on the skin of 
a four month old kid This man who woto 
was born in the year ad GOO But these con 
ditions w ore supplanted during tho third century 
of the Hegira when it was no longer necessary 
to*rely on skins or bones or Egyptian papyrus 
Chinese paper was imported and was manu 
factured m tho northern districts of Arabia 
probably of cotton -Afterwards a Chinaman 
who came to Samarkand was the first w ho demon 
strated tho utihty of fia-^ And as paper could 
be made more easily ^and cheaply knowledge 
came to be accessible to every seeker Thus 
Abu 1 Ala could say 

Kno-wledgt is a lock and you may find the key 
^ipposing tfa it you elnve and strugi^lB ccaeele sly 
’Sefore you gam some end from toil you may not shrink 
Before you raise the cup it is not well to drink 



IV 


THE WEAKENING OF ISLAj\r AND THE 
RISE OF POETRY 

One day in the tenth century some grammarians 
were going on a ploasuie tiip from Bassora 
They did not wish to waste the time, and were 
less fortunate than Selim er Rasi, the philologer, 
who, when he was cutting pens or walking, was 
accustomed to recite a passage of the Koran 
or the names of God Now the grammarians 
from Bassoia thought it would be opportune 
if they went through a Koran Imperative , but 
certain countryfolk, gathcieis of dates, vere 
vexed and soundly cudgelled them A time 
was commg when the court of Baghdad smiled 
on those who laughed at Islam, if this the 
one condition they believed in nothing elco 
And even as the pietistic attitude was now 
rehnquished by the gatherers of dates, so did 
other critics bring their powers to bear upon 
the Koran What in former times had been 
considered to be God’s eternal, uncreated* word 
was by the Sultan Mamun determined to have 

70 ‘ 
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been created and tho'je •who said they could 
not share in his belief were hanged A pub 
heist al Kindi wrote that very far from being 
God 8 eternal uncreated word the Koran u as 
inspired by Christian monks was presently 
aggrandised with some Jeivish tales and avas 
collected in a loose haphazard fashion The 
Dervish of Chorassan Abu Said ' was allowed 
to write his riuatrama on the attributes of Cod 
two centuries before him lived a Sufi who pro 
pounded I am God and w as slam by torture 
Abu Said put the same thing in a different 
■na^ Deny your own ovistenco affirm that 
of God Behold the meaning of the form There 
15 no God but God And his words becamo 
the prayers of the faithful Of course they 
uoro not understood but even so the> would 
haao probably sufficed to kill the Sufi Al 
Birum speaks about a controversial correspond 
ence ’ which was written for the sako of damning 
Islam A certain Abdullah the Haslnmito sent 
a letter of twenty two pages to Abd al Masih al 
Ivindi inviting him to embrace Islam thereupon 
al»ICindi wrote an answer of one hundred and 

* Cf Da mestetor L s Ong nea dt la Poiate Persane 
T1 smetlodia atalle^enta mucli more polito than tl at 
wl icl carr el on by the tVopbet and Aitira tl o Ghassanite 
was resp nsiblo for the fi st war between Islam and Chns 
tian tj i Letters of a ni ssionary character were sent to Amra 
by Mahomet and the Ghassanite regarding this as oniasqlt 
executed the messenger 
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or to permit tho peace of any one to bo disturbed 
by Bupereunous neighbours And tho morals of 
a Moslem ivcro in some degree controlled by tho 
poliec a Christian convent on tho other hand 
was able to receive both men and m omen A1 
Junaid the ascetic who died at Baghdad m the 
year OOG has told us that a 8la\o girl was pro 
Bcnted to him since a song of hers wherein ho 
felt a mystic undercurrent made him swoon 
Ho declared before God that the girl was free 
and afterwards ’ he says I gave her to 
one of our companions in tho convent and 
she^ad by him a lusty boy who grew up well 
The convents as a rule were situated m alluring 
scenery and they were visited by notables who 
w anted change of air So much for the Christians 
wo hwe a picture also of tho chief rabbi going 
to an audience of tho caliph Many ca\ahors 
attend him the turban which ho wears is white 
the robe is of embroidered silk and heralds go 
before him crying Make way for the son of 
David ’ Every man arises Jew and Moslem 
This was indetd a time when shackles ivero 
discarded Predestination had been thrown upon 
the people by their Prophet acting as a politician 
There had been in pro Islamic times a sort of 
theory of life Although the search for causes 
had been deprecated by bcmitie peoples — Vanity 
of vaiAtics saith tho Preacher — ^yot we find 
that in the early chapters of the Koran is mam 
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taincd the clocinnc of fico will “ Every man,” 
it Ba3’'s, “ IS hostage for that A\hich ho clesorves ” 
And iioAv tho philosophic vieivs of life iveic 
brought again into the public air Chief of 
them A\as Nco-Platoiiism and Avhat foices one 
to take a baclm aid glance is not so much because 
that philosophic sj'stcm had oiiginated in the 
thud Chiislian ocntui}’' ns because there duclt 
in it the elements of old philosophies It aviII 
not be needful for us to go back with Biucker 
and inquire into the philosophic systems uhich 
prevailed bcfoic the Deluge Rather shall ve 
listen to Descartes ivhen he pionounces in his 
Dibcoms dc la Mclhodc that “ men wlio ^ovo 
up too much time to travel grow at last to bo 
as sti angels in then oivn land, while such as aie 
too fond of piying into things of other epochs 
Mill not seldom sta^'- m ignoiance of things 
which flourish now ” But Neo-Plntonism is 
like a sea peihaps the Dead Sea whose Avater 
has been carried doAim by A’-arious streams 
The Stoic moie especially contiibutes to the 
Neo-Platonibt Witli regaid to Avlietlici Stoicism 
came from Asia, it is thought that one shcjjiid 
praise the Gieek, and not Ins Asiatic ancestors, 
foi Grecl?; philosophy One of the most con- 
Auncing arguments is that the source of Zeno’s 
system should be Gieek, although this man who 
founded Stoicism had not only Asiatic aifccstors 
but was by race hah a Phcenician, So we say 
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that Grech philosophy ■was tahen over by the 
Arabs ’ Whether it w iw tal cn w ith fair judgment 
IS another question There hn\ o not been 
wanting people in Arabia to say that Arabs 
did not understand the Greek philosophj nor 
has that carping been unjustifiable But even 
the philosophers were hard upon tliemselves 
If you do not understand w hat Aristotlo teaches 
and even if you act ns Aristotlo would have 
a( ted then cries Farabi you are not so good 
as ho who 1 nows his Aristotlo and rejects him 
Poor larabis knowledge was of such a sort 
that ho denied there was a difference except 
in pTiraseology or unimportant details between. 
Aristotlo and Plato ’ There was m tho Syrian 
a desire not so much to play tho critic as to build 
a final perfect theory of life And other men in 
other ages set themselves tho task of showing 
that there was no difference between two rival 
schools Between the Moslem and the Pro 


• T1 © Clir bI ana of Syria were thoso wl o introduce 1 
Greek culture to the i\rabs At Srat the acl ool of Edesaa 
•was the most important Tb s waa closed m tho year 489 
and seeing reopoied m Nislis it ^aa patroi tsed ly tho 
Sa ‘?ai ides Hero so much eateom ■was given to r ligion that 
in tl 0 jear 690 ll o H ly Senpiurea v or© n t allowed to be 
read m any room which contained bo ks on worldly top ca 
Ar other Cl ist an scho 1 for philosopl c and medical stud eg 
ex st d at Gonlesh pur in Foma Tie translat ono fro n 
tie Oreei were usually much more accurate n logic and 
natural science than m ethica and metaphysicB Herein 
th9 obscure was oftep misiip^ntopd or omitt^ 
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testant there is,” quoth Martmus Alphonsus 
Vivaldub, “ no clifTercnce , m fact they hare 
precisely thirteen points in common both of 
them allow divoicc, reject the worship of tlie 
Saints, support themselves on A\hat is wiittcn 
dovn, and so foith” “Likewise betveen the 
followers of Pope and Piophet tlicic is no differ- 
ence,” said Reland ivho flouiishcd about the 
year 1700 “both of them enjoin the prayers 
foi the dead, believe in pilgi images to the Holy 
Places, in the intercession of angels, and so 
forth ” Arguments like these may not find 
welcome nowadaj^s, but even as one rccominfnds 
a house vith many somewhat dirty windovs 
lather than a solitary vmdow which is clean, 
so docs the perfect knowledge of a single system 
fall inferior to the study, prejudiced, partial and 
impel feet, of iival systems When the Koran 
weighed less dreaiily upon the land, philosophers 
ai ose and looked about them Neo-Platonism had 
been thiiving in the Grseco-Roman world until the 
middle of the sixth century , what now became 
the tenet of Arabian philosophers was Neo- 
platonism modified, because they looked upon 
the Persians also and the Indians Alas ' we 
cannot cease fiom ciiticising what the Moslems 
took from India was not of India’s best We 
can agieo with the industiious Biruni declarmg 
that “ India, not to mention Arabia, has produced 
no Socrates,” but what she did produce were 
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otliics and raetaphjaicnl speculations These 
ho-no\cr did not mako so much impression on 
tho truo boho\era idol breakers as did Iho 
local idolnorship and the images of Buddha 
It IS true that \arioua philosophers among tho 
Moslems gamed a knowledge of some principles 
of Buddha s faith such as tho belief m metem 
psjcbosis but the philosonliic enterpnso ot 
Arabs cannot rouse within us great enthusiasm 
Eailuro is not always more cstmiablo than 
success Wo shall not think moro highly of tho 
Romans Neo rhlonism when recalling tliat it 
atro^ in ■\nm to rescue from llio flood of Chris 
tianity tho forms of Creemn culture Nor shall 
tho Arabs Neo Platonism bo a(lmirc<l beeauso 
tho Koran ultimately overwhohned it But 
because it groped among tbo shadow h wo must 
not disdain it 

Now w 0 como to poetry and hero it is essential 
that we should have tho courage of our own 
opinions If we try to follow such a recognised 
authority as Ibn Ivlmlhknn wo shall bo led 
astray Tho renascence of poetry was so terrific 
that one thinks it would ha\o been a simple 
task to catalogue tho mon wlio did not write 
And Ibn Khalhkan apparently was too good 
natured to omit a singlo versilior and a single 
adjective of approbation Prose does not present 
so many pitfalls to tho critic but Ibn Khalhkan 
does not escape them when ho treats for instance 
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of al-Hasan, wlio died in the year 728, and was 
given a remarkable funeral The mother of 
this man was by profession a story-teller to 
the women One day al-Hassaii came to see 
her and he found that she was eating onions 
“ 0 mother,” he exclaimed, “ throw away that 
nasty weed.” “ 0 my son,” she answered, 

“ you are aged and advanced in years , sometimes 
you dote ” Then he retorted, “ Mother, which of 
us IS the elder ^ ” And Ibn KhaUikan, having 
quoted this, remarks of al-Hassan’s phrases 
that they weie maxims of wisdom and models 
of elegance So, while our gratitude to* Ibn 
Khalldtan is of the greatest, we must not clmg 
to him when he goes out beyond his depth 
He does not seem to have a faultless taste in 
humour , otherwise he would have made a 
different comment on Ibn al Mukaffar, an author 
whom Sofyan, the governor of Bassora, slew in 
a fashion we need not describe This Ibn al , 
Mukaffar used to make free ivith the governor , 
in fact, he was accustomed to address him as 
‘ son of the lascivious female ’ “ And this ap- 

Xiellation,” says Ibn Klialhkan, " was injurious to 
the honour of Sofyan’s mother ” Looking 
at the multitude of poets handed down to us 
we cannot but recall a saying of Abu’l-Ala 

When that the new moon’s hoof into the full moon grows — 

Ah, many a httle moon her hmitation knows. 
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\fcrsc T\i\3 now considered ns an item of jour 
education tho learned A\iconna ^\roto m \erso 
his treatises on lo^jic scionco and mcdicino 
But hccauso tho acrsificrs were immodcrnlo m 
quantity they ^^oro not nlunjs moderate m 
qunhty Viziers and carpenters trammnnans 
and ocuhsts—they wrote in aersc and sometimes 
\ory well There is a neatness in this poem hj 
one Ibn Tbi Aloas el Masirnabadi a I'ersian 
carpenter who wtoIo in Arabic 

T 11 tho Sheik that w tho hnlern 
0( this earth amt of tho time 
^ Of tho etron^ administration 

ShciL of tiiosc who mtmltr crime 
Sa^ that 1 have dedicated 
Unto hvm tho prewnt rlijiriD 
See tholipmoaiail Oh tho parlance 
Vust ns ever bo sublime 
Man tou have the Sheik s pcrnimion 
Both for this and o\ci> time i 

There is neatness also in tho lines of Ibnor 
Rumi 

Tliink otherwise of me for it la wrong 
To scowl bccauso niy prnisca are so long 
As there lay >ciy IitUo m tho well 
1 could not use a shorter ropo of song 

And there is something more than neatness m 
tho hues of el Bohtori 

t 

Now gardens andemealli a tender ram 
Of spring assume tho robo of stripes again 
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Old furtive -winter from tlie joyous rout. 

Like some detected swindler, passes out 
We see the -waters of Bathias flow, 

Whereon the gorgeous vessels come and go 
What time it rains the drops are as a hand 
Of lucent pearls, flung by the self-same hand 
Withm the light there is a redness made 
Of rubies, mmgled -with the green of shade 
And when the dew drops fall upon the stream 
They rise like fairies’ bosoms, when they dream 

And when Ahmed Ibnol Chajjath, the praiser 
of kings, ai rived as a young man m Aleppo he 
entered the house of Abu’l-Hassan “ Where do 
you come from ^ ” asked the older man “«Da- 
mascus ” “ What is your trade ^ “ Poetry ” 

“Let me hear,” said Ahu’l Hassan “Alas'” 
quoth he, 

“ Alas, I have no wares to sell — 

Look at my rags ' 

It IS but honour that I bring, 

And who -will buy so grave a thmg ? ” 

“ Stay with me,” said Abu’l Hassan “ What 
for ” “To make poetry, for S3n’ia has many 
poets ” Then he gave him money But in 
the market-place, where common language was 
poetic, one could encounter poets who com- 
plained that when they sang it was not thought 
extraordinary ‘ ‘ N ourishment for nightingales ' ’ ’ 
is the call of the cake-seller “ Mother of two 
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fires < exclaims the \endor of well roasted peas 
And the venerable Abu Hilal cl Asl en sang 

I Btand among ibe market fops 
Winch are the '{reeds of all tho crops 
No breath of good Mill rise 1 1 now 
From this \ain profit seeking row 
\\ hat splendid irony — they scorn 
lie and because ray coat w tom • 

The market uaa indeed a spot herein the 
literary people congregated Some mth llieir 
bodies swajmg to and fro recited from the 
Koran others who had written bool s were listen 
ing^to tho dealer s voice uphfted m advertise 
ment others plied the pen of public writers — 
maybe after having tri^ in \am to please the 
public with their writing they were writing now 
just what the public wanted Then a poetess 
or ribas 0mm KoUum comes through riding 
on her elephant she sings what she has written 
and a man called Slienf hears two lines of the 
cassida 


A monstrous ruddy wmd are we 
The mother of the cooling orange tree 

And the fate of foreigners has summoned them 
to Baghdad Moors from Andalucia in pursuit 
of V isdom savage Seljuks for the cahph s body 
guard -Indian merchants with bamboos to bo 
the handles of Arabian lances foreign corpses 

6 
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on the Tigiis biulge- foi no\^ the fate of man} 
lands IS inten\o\en ^Mlh Ainbia And, as no\\ 
woids \\cic bi ought from all tiio districts of 
Arabia when the pre-Tslamie poets u ore assembled 
in tlie montli of pilgrimage, so nou fioni foreign 
lands were In ought ficsli images and more 
philosophy. Thus did the poems of Aini’l- 
Atahija, of the liiilliant ^lutannabi, of Abu 1 - 
Ala fly tbiougli an atmosphere undreamed of 
by the eaily Aiabs Wings weic put upon 
the jMusc, but none of them came fiom By7antium, 
Aihicli Avas so iiietricvably prosaic that wlien 
George Pachymcies saw' Damascus he dcclaicd, 
m something like a I3UIC rnptuic, that it 3*cs, 
it that it w'as fan Siianiards and Peisians 
and Eg3’ptians were, at ni\y rate, much moie 
ambitious, and then poetr}' much nloie sustained. 
]\r5'8ticism dwelt in Eg3'pt., foi example in the 
woilc of Ibn Farid, an admuahlo poet Pan- 
theism, romanticism, Sufiism wore cultivated by 
the Persians, wdiose national litcratuie began 
in the ninth century As a Sufi poet, bringing 
to the world of letters the desire to reconcile 
philosophy w'ltli levealed rehgion, one may 
touch on Abu Said, wdiose leported dialogue, if 
^so it may be called, with Avicenna goes to demon- 
strate that science is much loftier than intuition.' 

1 Avicenna said “Ho sees ns well all tliat<;T know ’ 
Abu Said said “ Ho knows nil that wliicli I do not see 
Such tales, however, and tlioir opposites, circulated by the 
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And looking on the greatest poets of Arabia we 
see that ancient standards have been swept 
may There uas at first a shmmg spirit of 
re\olt which under Haroun al Rashid flung 
aside tho old and did not take upon itself a now 
restraint The poems of Abu Nowas his drinking 
songs and so forth arc chiefly marked by cynicism^ 
and unseemhness But the chief of tho police 
at Baghdad el Hadshadsh was unrivalled for 
the levity and wantonness of his poems Greater 
than Abu Notvas was Abu 1 Atalnja with whom 
began Arabia s philosophic poctr j Boi n at 

ICu^a where tho manufacture of traditions was 
so vigorously prosecuted that the very term 
tradition of Kufa became synonymous with 
forgery — one man Ibn Aby Auga confessing 
before his execution in the \oar 772 that he 
had set m circulation four thousand false tra 
ditions — Abu 1 Atahija was grave and pessimistic 
and the learned folk are said to have despised 
him because of Ins belief tliat one should write 
for all to understand Ho set his face against 

men who do not love a scient f c proof are not always capable 
of leing prQ%ed We bhewise have our legends whoso 
design it 13 to prove that acieneo la inferior to intuition. 
One of them a foun led on a flower which was seen 1 y Tonny 
son an I Kolvm walking down a Surrey lane T1 s legend 
is 0 healthy that it found its way tl ree years ago into a 
sern on m tl o Englisl Cl urch at Aix lea Baina Of course 
tl 6 pn ac^or did not know that in his congregation -we e 
Lori and Lady Kelvin or that on the beat authority \hi9 
legend was declared e roneous 
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tlio common Arab praciice*? of word-]Ugg]i]ig 
and plagiarism In fact, llioie is only Jim al 
Motazz who atlcmpls to legulate oui admiration 
for this poet 

We may stop a moment to admu’e some of 
the Clitics’ own piodiictions Heie are lines 
that have resemblance to a Jaiianese picture 

Our old moon put bor bonis avay nnd tbo dark nigbta nore 
Ibiee , 

There danced a gni-moon through the clouds, palhd as ivory. 
At bieak of day vent Jupitci patrolling doivn the sky, 

Just as the lonely uatchman -nith a lantern passing by 

, ' 

He exchanged veises with the slave-girl Chisani, 
foi when she renounced wine and began to be 
pious he wrote 

So now you pass along a thoroughfare 
With face averted from the vineyards there 
You give a rose to me, as if to say 
Tliat all things speedily shall pass array 

And she replied 

Son of the highest, m your pearled speech 
What others think you generously teach 
Myself I listened to the yeais that kill — 

Ah, would that I were unconverted still 

The mind of Ibn al Motazz was piompt, they 
tell us, in conceiving original ideas of great 
beauty , he was wont to say that four poets 
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had a character contrary to that of their works 
Abii 1 Atahija s were noted for pietj but ho 
himself was an atheist while the other three 
poets had th( unpleasant quahtics of a baboon 
a goat and a dog but their poetry had not 
Here is Abu 1 Atahija 8 poem on the burial of 
Ins son 


Full 13 my Esotrow now that you aro dead 
And 1 have tbrown the dust upon your head 
In other days I preached unendmgly 
But now my httle boy you preach to me 

•Qf Mutannabi the niso and proud and noble 
the grand the grandiose wo shall do better not 
to speik than merely mention 
Nor docs Mutannabi offer us encouragement 

Ah the black swarm ot the poets hai e emptied reproaches 
upon me — 

\Vhat 13 incurably rotten « not adapted tor praise 
Lips that ha\o drunk of the foulncs of putnfici waters 
Cry that the heart of a crystalline torrent is foul 

He was perhaps the foremost man of his time 
and a\hen ho would not pmue the vizier el 
Mohellibi this personage incited other poets to 
attack him One of them proclaimed that 
Mutannabi was the son of a water carrier and 
the greaji man unable to support siuh treatment 
took a camel in the night and fled from Baghdad 
Of such importance is he that the Jdmei devotes 
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a section to tliG thoughts and pictures which he 
stole from other poets and to those which other 
poets stole from him This very el Mohelhbi 
IS among the thieves Said Mutannabi 

The parting was suspected uhen eyelids ’gan to part 
Tliey bled, and all the sorrow v as tearing through my heart. 

And these are the words of the vizier 

With your departure eyehds will be parted, 

Nor will they close before the tears have started 

Arab of the Arabs, overbearing, conceited, 
subtle, using strange words that one might 
think him learned, yet his words went soaring 
on tremendous and most lovely thoughts Before 
he started on the voyage that was ended by 
assassination at the hand of robbers he made a 
farewell song, with which we shall take leave 
of him 

Nought am I but an arrow that is expelled into space, 

And with no second’s delaying shall I return here to you 
Elbe would I tremble with shame, dear master whom I am 
forsaking — 

Shame in the presence of God, whose hand is always in yours 

Associated with him at Aleppo was the poet 
Abu Firas, cousin of the governor Seif ed^ewlet 
The style in which he lived was prmcely, Seveial 
times he represented his absent cousm, and, 
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joining in the expeditions he was several times 
a prisoner of the Greeks Once on the Euphrates 
ho escaped bv leaping on horseback from the 
castle ^\ all into the river Subsequently he was 
taken out of Monbedsh * and imprisoned m 
Constantinople His language elevated and 
simple -was naturally used on themes of war 
A learned vizier used to say the art of poetry 
began and ended with a princt Imr el Kais 
and Abu Firas Mutannabi had the greatest 
respect for him and this explains says an his 
tonan why the great man celebrated in his 
E»3g all other members of the royal house and 
said no word on Abu liras Here are verses 
mitten by the prince when he was captivt at 
Constantinople 

0 nicpfat vrhy do you work bo grieroualy 
For ei er sweepmg back old friends to me ? 

Behold the sorrow laden people fall 
Upon the breast of sleep and I may call 
For that avo call The Svnan breezes wm 
lowards my heart they softly enter in 
They hnng a m-ssago o er the troubled sea 
That many Syr»n<j remember me 

Mutannahi Abu Piras and Abu 1 Ala have 
made us turn our eyes towards Aleppo No 
longer was tho Syrian toum regarded as a mere 

I The *^am6 of this town wi s afterwards H erapoUs A 
ch nge of name la not infrequent thereabouts eg m Genesta 
Bela which is Zoaf 
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proMncial place, for tlio calipli’s cmpnc ivas 
dividing so that Baghd.id’s luler did iiofc iiilo 
in SjTia The niastciful Adhadcvlct, of the 
House of BujehjWas m pover at Baghdad, vhile 
his brotlicr, Seif cd Dewlct, field Aleppo 

This poem, by Aleppo’s riilci, throiun an inter- 
esting light upon the local customs 

At last the t/i^ ern beeper licard our cnc*?, 

Ho came vith bleep mtoMtaled ejes 

Tlicn round and round, like slar<?, tlio cups of «jno ho sent — 
Like stars i^hicJi clamber round the lirmamcnt 
There lay the south apparelled in a p.ill 
Of cloud, V herefrom a fringe of sho^^c^ fall , 

The dusky-coloured garment had been ht ‘ ' 

By using rainbows for tlic seams of it 

Often does this man ivage vai against Bj’zan- 
tiuni, and if that neighboiu is the one ivith 
whom he deals the most, thcio is anothci in 
the south as keen to entei on the fine inhoiitance 
“ Aleppo,” says Abu’I-Ala, “ for him who journeys 
tliithei IS a gaiden of Eden, foi those who travel 
away it is a raging fire ” So thought Byzantium 
and Egypt In the year 969 Aleppo saw the 
Byzantmes Arms and mules, gold and silver 
were extorted, and the motlej’’ soldiers marched 
away In the yeai 1009 Aleppo was obedient 
to the commands of an Egyptian vassal Nor 
were these lioi only neigliboms In the year 
1033 she saw the powerful Bedawi rushing from 
the south, ovei tin Giving the Egyptians and 
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estT.blishmg tlieir dynasty the House of Silih 
But the death year of Abu 1 Ala 1057 "svas the 
year when E^^pt etnt a vast victorious army 
and Aleppo v’as Egyptian Aftenvards it fell 
to Salih & grand&on Aftenvards it fell again 
to Egypt And if it still resembled Adam s 
garden the rehgious bodies flung themselves 
upon it as if they ivero determined that an 
unbeheving poet s spirit should not breathe o er 
Eden Sects arose more numerous than chapters 
in the Koran while the words they uttered 
signified in many cases nothing and were full 
c^sound and fury they were a blow as Arabs 
say on iron that is cold And each religion 
formed a slate within the State Notorious 
among them were Carmathians who spread 
abroad from KuEa rebelled against the Baghdad 
cahphs and were highly favoured by the lords 
of Egypt There is coming they oa.claimed 
an imam ' Then the poet sang 

Thero comea a mao of God 
Xlio people cry 

And he will save us ho will save 
Us from perplexity 
\ am thought man s reason is alone 
So god like and so clear 
IVhich from the morning star until the night 
^ Shall be the pioneer 

Our hfo IS nothing said the poet but a 
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brief repose, and then we travel on Much 
better than your imam to reveal the truth, to 
be infalkble is verily the blind man’s staff which 
IS a guide to him when he goes down the street ” 
But the Carmathians were not hated by Abu’i- 
Ala because they did not share in his philosophy 
And not because they were opposed to pd- 
gi images But because they spurned the Abba- 
sides, and let loose upon the land a giant cause 
of conflict Now Syria was in truth a raging fire 
Devastated by this enemy or that, her story, 
while AbuT-Ala was hving, is very much the 
story of her neighbours “ Barbarous, bl^n 
phemmg Saracens,” says Leo the Byzantine , 
but his own behaviour towards them was not 
such as would induce them to make any changes 
in these habits 

Byzantium was well equipped for warfare at 
the time when Leo -wTote Not alone weie 
levies finnished by the various warlike nations 
of the Empire those ivhich had a peaceful 
disposition gave assistance of another kind, as 
when the Greeks provided gold and horses to 
satisfy the Emperor Romanus’s demand for 
men but also with the Byzantmes was a pecuhar 
sort of skill Letters could be sent which caused 
opposing generals to have suspicion of their 
officers, and very often battles could be cheaply 
won by means of bribes And if it came to 
fighting one could check a savage onrush by 
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judicious application of GrecV fire This ^^a8 a 
substance "ivKich dealt consternation It is 
the most hornblo thing* sajs Joinvillo that 
I have over seen but on land at all events 
it vas not very harmful for St Louis uas im 
injured hen it covered him At sea the mixture 
squirted out of tubes * is said to have put firo 
to woodwork on the hostile ships But na\al 
warfare did not much appeal to Moslems and 
although they finally procured a fleet of galleys 
and of triremes on the ByianUno model orders 
had been issued bj the caliph Omar that all 
luting should occur on land * Against Byzan 
tine artifice the Syrians could imitate of course 
the shirts of mad they could not change their 
modes of thought If once the\ are uell 
beaten * savs Leo the Wise they tnko it ns 
a bign of heavenly wath and lose heart al 
to{,other And Byzantines uoro not above 
employing if they found it useful just the 
strategy the Sjnans faaoured Both of them 
would manage not to moot tho Syrnns would 
fall on Cappadocia and the Byzantines descend 

‘0/ Charles Oman The A t of W a xn the MtHlt Age4i 

* The lack o{ sympathy wind Arabs entertained to artls 
th eea may noli be noted fmm tho names upon th ir maps 
H e Indian Ocean 1 as t1 o title Sea of Darkness wbilo 
Cdfisi in tho year 1154 constructs a map wl ich 

ha n no islands off the coasts of Africa and Andaliicm 
]Sono hut tl e penult mats— our own Anklitnra — ^lias o name 
and all abojit them is tl e Sea of Shadows 
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on Northern Syria which made the border 
people’s hfe a sorry burden Yet where they 
both went raiding one beheld the difference 
between the Moslem and his prudent foe, because 
it was the custom of the latter to command the 
wi etched husbandmen to cultivate foi him the 
following harvest Even if with conquered cities 
one should think, hke Machiavelh, that their 
lum IS the most effective means for keeping 
them, it must be said that in the case of open 
country there is much to make one praise By- 
zantine methods 

The very year in which the Byzantines W9~Z 
in Aleppo and her roofed bazaars of stone 
was also when rebellion blazed in Egypt Eoyal 
attributes were taken from the Abba sides and 
assumed by al-Moizz the Eatimide No longer 
was the Friday prayer to be offeied up foi Inm 
who was at Baghdad, no longei was his name 
to stand upon the coinage And a rmhtary 
expedition started. We are told that when the 
Kaid Jawhar, commanding al-Moizz’s armies, 
was about to leave he kissed his master’s hand 
and the hoof of his horse Then al-Moizz, return- 
ing to the palace, sent to Jawhar, as a present, 
all the clothes which were upon him, save his 
drawers and iing The country lying to the 
north of Egypt was inhabited by jsowerful 
Bedawi races, whose adherence to the Abbasides 
was the slightest possible. They used^for their 
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advantage tlio enmity -wImcIi Cano had for 
Baghdad But thcir consent nas sullen nhcn 
a vassal of the Patimidcs avas seated at Aleppo 
Hal im had succeeded to the caliphate of Egypt 
his opinions being preached in Syria were cs 
pecially repugnant to Abu 1 Ala The \\ orst 
of all says he is the ruler of an empire i\ ho 
demands the payment of divine honours which 
indeed the cahph did ovpect by virtue of being 
the tenth incarnation of the Deity But in the 
year 1020 he nas killed and SjTia became the 
plunder of Bedawi Ramich (oil and tlio 
t^-3yptians were thrown back as far as Ascalon 
Enraged at his defeat the son of Hakim turned 
against his father s theological opinions and 
severely persecuted thoso who clung to them 
the martial Druses But his attitude was 
natural because the new religion said that Ilakim 
was not horn and never liad a child so that 
it gave to him the rank of foundling Mcamvhilo 
the Bedawi lorded it m Syria I do not blame 
the deeds of Salih said Abu 1 Ala but I 
suppose that he is satisfied more easily than I 
Fresh armies came from Egypt &ahh fell his 
son was at Aleppo for a time and beat a force 
of Byzantines and was then beaten by the men 
of Egypt 

In th^ turmoil of religious bodies the Car 
mathians allegorical interpreters of Islam were 
only one of many Rising up against the rigorous 
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observance, they dispensed v itli prayer and 
fasting, 01 , to quote then ciiiics, fiom tlie fiist 
eternal principles of oidei. At any rate, they 
were impatient of resti ictions, and they held 
that, as a chosen jieople, it was fated foi them 
to possess this earth as their inheritance And 
they assisted fate by means of clcvoi missionaries 
that, accoiding to the customs then m vogue, 
pel mealed all the empire, founded secret clubs 
and were instructed, very candidly, to modify 
their methods in conforming with the tempera- 
ment of those on whom they chanced to operate 
Now the Carmathians had spiung out 
Shibtes, the adheients of Ah, and their arch op- 
ponents were the party of the Sunna, who said 
that they continued the traditions of iMahomet 
Though the Slnhtes, spreading ovei Persia, have 
embraced rehgious doctrines of that country, yet 
first of all they were divided from the Sunnites 
merely by the fact of then allegiance to Ah and 
his descendants So bhnd a fury grew between 
the parties that they did not stop to think that 
Ah, having married Eatima, could not have 
descendants who were not descendants of the 
Prophet Other hostile bodies had their seeds 
within the Koran, which asserts that, while the 
actions of a man are predetermined, yet the 
man is held responsible The Mo'tazil^es, who 
influenced AbuT-Ala, were rationahsts, and 
strove against predestination “ The root of 
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thcir belief explains aali Shabrastani lies m 
thcir attempt to knon the reason for e\erj thing 
and this N\n 3 the ■Ncrv root when lio before whom 
no man was accursed began to want to know 
the wherefore of the creation and of what use 
it was to pray to Adam Nor docs nsh-Shah 
rastam fa\our those reformers who do not 
accept the thoor\ of predestination I haM 
heard’ ho saja ‘of the wonderful meeting 
betw ecn Amr ibn al Asz and Abu Musa al Asliari 
Quoth the first of these Suppose I find ono 
to dispute with mo I will dispute with him 
my lord Quoth the second Such a one am I 
who undertake the contest Says al Asz So 
then God settles that I am to do tlio deed and 
afterwards will punish mo* Ssjs al Ashan 
\es Saysal Asz Andvrlij I Sajsal Ashnri 
Because he inflicts no injustice upon jou 
Then we are told was Abu ibn alAsz silent 
and ho found no answer But Jabarites and 
Szifatites and Mahl ites and Nanifitcs and 
Shafi ites and Hanbalites were far from silent 
It was with the utmost energy that Jabarites 
denied the attributes of God for example good 
ness but affirmed that God essentially is good 
the Szifatites cried loudly for the literal reading 
of the Koran Mahk demanded corporal chas 
tisement ^r the men who did not guard against 
comparisons Who mo\e 3 his hand when ho 
18 reading I ha\e created W'lth Jly hand 
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tin, man .Icarvcs ” .aicl Jlalik, '' «;»(■ 

shonW bo baokcd o0 ” But 

the mildest, and most phdosoplncal of all these 

sects, the Tlanififes, nas such that it 
unbndgeablo abys-,cb Think of nhat youlc 
happen Mhen Abu ITanifa, atginng that one 
shoMld give a general not a detailed o^dience, 
asseitcd that a man is tiuly a bclicvci ’ 

“I knoM veiy well that God has forbidden 
the mno^nent of the pig, hut I do not Imow i 
tins forbidden pig is haply that sheep or anotlie 

"""so while the land was hemg 

neighboiiis the S^i^ns, religious 

at each otliei’s throats Abu’l-Ala did not 

pietend to be religious, but it uould In 

as well if they had marked his woids 

Devotion’s dwelling Ims no fear of night. 

And pious vords aie little lamps of light 

One had supposed that, when the Sel]uk hordes 
came sweeping tliiough the country, ^-i _„g 

not stop to take the side of one of thes ^ 
parties Summoned to protect the ^ 

were given land, but tuined tlie plo^gbsli^ares 
into swords , splendidly successful m le > 
subduing Persia, crushing those who 
the Baghdad cahphs, Togrul Beg, iheii ioid, 
became about this time 1053 a foUowe 
Islam Not merely that, for he became a Bam- 
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file a thorougli Hamfite and as such he ordered 
that a curse should be pronounced from the 
pulpit on the sect of al Ashan hia accusation 
being that they taught that God is not on earth 
An assembly of these people begged the sultan 
to revoke the curse It was an age in which 
the weapons of rehgion could inflict prodigious 
blows How different in mediseval I ranee when 
Bishop Guy of Auxerre told the king that Chris 
tianity was on the wane and having crossed 
himself the king asked why Because both 
day and night the bishop said our people 
■uhHi are escomraumcated die nor do they 
have themselves absolved nor give they satis 
faction to the Church I would that all those 
who for one year and a day have suffered ex 
communication should be forced by seizure of 
their goods to have themselves absolved 
The people prayed to Togrul Beg that he would 
absolve them from the curse and pitiable was 
their grief when he refused 
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ISLAl\r, IN A SULLEN i^IOOD, SCOWLS AT 
THE POETS 

“ 0 God, I thank Tlicc ’ ” cried Malik Shah, as 
he rode his horse into the IMcditerranean,.- “ I 
thank Thee for tlie vastness of ray domain ” 
Alp Aislan had succeeded Tognil Beg, his uncle, 
and when Alp Arslan fell in the year 1072 Malik 
Shah succeeded him They were victoiious, 
these Seljuks Togrul Bog marched into Baghdad, 
propped up the caliph and was recognised b3’- 
him as having sovereign rank , Alp Arslan ^ 
did not enter Baghdad, since he was compelled 
to battle with Bomanus Diogenes, the nervous 
general of Byzantium wlio had married the 
emperor’s widow Near the lake of Van at 
Manzikeit, Alp Arslan, with his mobile swarms, 
inflicted on the enemy a terrible defeat The 
courage of the Byzantines and their superior 
discipline were brought to nothing by deficiencies 
of generalship Yet for Bomanus there is much 
to say he was the victim of treachery, and his 

98 
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lack of caution his nervousness was largely 
due to the desire to justifj his elevation With 
another foeman of Alp Arslan Kutulmish his 
uncle it was different This person is reputed 
to have died of fright which circumstance says 
the historian was the cause of much vexation 
to Alp Arslan When the Seljuks flooded Asia 
Elinor darkness fell upon the land I thank 
Thee for the vastness of my domain I And 
verily he treated it as if it were his own with 
power of hfe and death When it pleased him 
he was gracious for example he w ould give a 
dinar to a poor man for each head of game he 
killed but killing was the instinct of his people 
Where the Arabs had been bent on conquest 
and incorporation these were bent upon de 
struction 0 God I thank Thee 1 And 
if any one preferred to thank his God in other 
ways so much the worse for him Religion 
learning and piety flourished says a history 
of the Seljuks written about the year 1197 
whereas irrehgion heresy schism and philo 
sophy disappeared All pitlis were closed save 
the path of hlahomet and no heretics wore 
suffered m the public service Piety and 
slaughter they wore old companions The grand 
son of Sennacherib was very pious As for me 
I have cait into ditches those who were against 
the god Achour my lord I have cut off their 
hmbs dehyered them as food for dogs for savage 
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beasts, for birds of prey And in accomplishing 
these things I have rejoiced the heart of the 
great gods, my loids ” Piety, pietism clutched 
the Moslem world and helped to bring to pass 
a state of things inimical to poetry. Some 
centuries before, when poetry was smothered 
by the Prophet, pietism had been a most for- 
midable weapon, and the people had resented 
it To put aside their gods, of whom they 
were a little wearied, and to worship Allah did 
not seem untimely , battles, wine and games 
and love made more appeal to them ‘ A 
northernei would boast about his courage and 
the courage of his comrades, thinking not that 
his success was forwarded by higher powers, 
and if the southern Ai ab was addicted to religion 
it was chiefly to demand the gods that they 
would favour him ^vith many slayings, adequate 
protection in his raids, and plenitude of booty 
So they were not much disturbed by the de- 
struction of their gods, but the pietistic feehng 
that they were to hve in Allah’s shadow, with 
prayer, fasting, continence, sacrifice of goods 
and money this it was which they dishked 
and vainly strove against. However, pietism 
was no new invention, for the royal father of 
Imr el Kais had expostulated, not alone because 
the hearts of the court ladies were'-distracted 
by his son’s poetry, but on the ground that 
^ C7/ Ignaz Goldziher, Mulmmmedamachfi Studien 
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poetry is lying and the greatest poet is the 
greatest liar Anyhow Mahomet had his way 
and pietism was tho principal ingredient of the 
poison which n as hurled into tho wells of poetry 
And now tho Seljuks brought those two con 
dieting ones again together — though you must 
acknouledgo that they do not always fight as 
witness Fans Ibnol Harun who produced a 
number of meritorious eclogues and invariably 
wept at the mention of the name of Cod — but 
now tho world was older by four centuries and 
was provided with more lethal weapons Poetry 
was overwhelmed again and ne will try to 
analyse the poison 

So far as one may disentangle now the \ aried 
causes it Mould seem as if a certain number 
were evolved at home and others Mere the fruit 
of foreign intercourse Among the first category 
would fall the famine droughts and cml conflict 
which produced a slackening of tho moral laMs * 
And as the country grew more desolate the people 
grew more fond of luxury — Me read of Meccan 

‘ Says a philosopluB Spaniard Joagiun da Santiago 
Concha m his 06«<rvacton« $ob e laa Ouerrai For some 
tl 6 moral laws are very well ui times of peace but are in 
opportune in time of war There is nothing more curious 
than the memoirs which certain warriors ha\e written 
To judge from them the world is a dreadful chaos and tho 
more splendid is an action of arms as it is more bloody tho 
greater is tho warrior tho more he plays with tho moral 
1 w It 18 as if when one is dealing with nations a crime 
ceases to be ^ crime and morahty loses its character 
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poets and. their camels with the henna-coloured 
tails The Meccan pilgrim stood with heavy 
stones about his neck if he could not pay the 
taxes, which began to be exorbitant A weight 
of taxes on the poor, and in the hfe of wealthy 
folk a dazzhng luxury Yet the authorities 
endeavoured to restrain this evil Baghdad’s 
prmcipal pohceman was to keep an eye upon 
apparel and appearance, and especially to punish 
those who, ivishmg to secure the favourable 
smile of ladies, dyed their grey beards black, 
which was permitted only to the soldieis , but 
you were at hberty to dye your beard bright 
red with henna Music, also, was regarded as 
a luxury, not so much tiecause it was practised 
by the dissolute as because, in the opinion of the 
pietists, a person hearing it would be in dangei 
of en]oying the moment and having no thought 
of the future, of the horrors of the dark beyond 
And with more luxurious pretensions people 
looked askance upon the army That profession 
had been thought the noblest, as it was the 
most remunerative Rich men served from pride 
of race, we learn from the sagacious Leo, and 
the poor from hope of plunder , but now the 
pay was not considered satisfactory “ We give 
war service on account of gam,” said a south 
Arabian tribe to caHph Marwan “ If ^ou secure 
to us the same privileges as your predecessor 
we will adhere to you , if not, we will ha^ve nothmg 
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more to do with you * The growth of this 
unwarlikt spirit may bo me'isured by the rising 
scale of penalties for those who would not serve 
Omar had the culprit put into the pillorv and 
his turban forcibly removed Mos ab went further 
and gave orders that the hair and beard should 
be cut off while Abdalmalik s v( presentativo in 
Persia cut off the dehnquent s head There is 
preserved a mournful chant by some one who 
was under orders to proceed from Kufa to a 
distant province He is full of pity for himself 
at leaving his beloved ‘ and at going to a place 
where opportumties lor monetary gam by 
plunder or by trade are small where one has 
to fight with hunger and where the dreadful 
heat obliges boards to grow with such rapidity 
that one must shear them off or plait them 
and the people who ha\ e been there tell us that 
one must expect to bo transfixed with arrows or 
laid low with knives and they say that we shall 
not return for years not until our sons are grey 
and all our friends have long been dead 
The mihtary question was of paramount im 
portance — here wo touch upon the causes of 
decay wherein the foreign nations had a share 
In the youth of Islam when rehgious ardour 

^ Every woman b 1 aU be looked upon as an adulteress 
who has Bt(>yed with a man for bo long as it takes to boil 
an egg This was laid down by Itlanu the old Indian 
law giver who hved more than two thousand >ears before 
Mahomet. , 
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■filled the ranks, a deal of care was taken to 
maintain the army at a fightmg pitch The 
soldier who was planted in the conquered lands 
was given by the State a yearly mcome, probably 
his food, and he was not allowed on any pretext 
to engage m agriculture The remuneration was 
so calculated that it would support hnn, takmg 
into account the local prices and the size of his 
family. Thus arose a class of warriors who 
loved their trade and hved for it, and the un- 
fortimate result of that is seen among the ants 
their soldiery disdain the work of peace and 
have become so much the slaves of war that 
with their mandibles they can do nothing else 
but fight or skirmish, if the auxihanes do not 
feed them they wdl starve in reach of food 
You may reply, with Hobbes, that the state of 
war IS the natural state of man yes, but the 
garden that we choose to cultivate is hardly 
natural We spend a lot of time in gro'wing 
virtues which the roughness of the soil does 
not encourage, and our natural state, we have 
agreed, is not a state of grace Afterwards 
the mihtary colonies upon the frontier came to 
be entrusted to the Turks and other ahens 
But the disastrous pohcy could go no furthei 
when the troops, mstead of being paid, were 
given land that is to say, the income i?f estates 
was given to the officers for distribution And 
then we have the blending of the Aijabs ■with 
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the subject races •which the cahph Omar vainly 
tried to stop ‘ The world has intermingled 
said Abu 1 Ala the people of the plain with 
the daughters of the mountain the mother of 
the race of Nomair is a Turk she of Okail is a 
slave from Samarkand 
Finally the clock of Arab culture was set back 
by foreigners crusaders These on first arriving 
in Arabia caused the one surviving hnk of native 
union to be strengthened — Islam called her 
wayward children to resist the common foe Of 
course they were not verv learned people these 
crusaders their dim knowledge of geography 
for instance was responsible for many a disaster 
which befell them But they were from learned 
lands at all events from countries whence had 
come the diabolic science of the filsouf — philo 
BOphy — the foe of Islam And the natives 
settled to resist wuth all their might the teachings 
of the infidel There is a case in Yakut s hfe 
of Ahmad ibn Thuwabah the secretary being 
advised to learn Euchd there is brought to him 
a teacher who draws a straight hne and explains 
that it has length without breadth The 
secretary certain that some shght is meant on 
God s Straight Path bids the teacher to be 
gone -with contumely Of course they were 
not very> chivalrous people these crusaders 
apart from the exalted devotees some were 
knights of, industry and a considerable number 
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were cli'^aHtroub criminals, on ^\hom the clergy 
had imposed this expedition ns a penance, being 
full of dangers and of iiardship Such A\avS the 
conduct of these men that I^Ioslcms got of Chris- 
tianity a most unfortunate impression, and it 
IS no uonder that tlioy liaughtily mthdreu* 
themselves into the bleakness of their own 
religion It IS to bo deplored that, unlike Leo 
the By/antino, they did not devote more pains 
to studying the foe , they would liavc then 
expected what is usual from devotees and 
criminals. Hou one must regret that they 
did not hear of Jehan Bodcl, that they did not 
stop their oars to ci iticism such as subscguontly 
came from Luther and IMelanchthon A certain 
Brother Richard, in the year 1300, wrote the 
Conjutaho Alcoian ; it is noticeable that his 
stay in ‘ Babylon, that beautiful city of the 
Saracens,’ did not inspire him with a fnendhness 
for Islam Martin Luther added footnotes to 
this volume when it was translated, and one 
fears that the crusaders’ foemcn often thought 
this was the attitude of Christianity “ Out 
upon you, devil > ” says one of the notes , and 
a second, “Here the devil smells a rat”; and 
another, “ Oh fie, for shame, you horrid devil, 
you damned Mahomet ’ ” There is an epilogue 
discussing which is worse, Mahomet or the 
Pope, and the twenty-second chapter settles 
that it IS the Pope “ Partly this M^ahometan 
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pest and partlj the Pope’s idolatry have long 
been leading us straight to nraok and rum — 
may Cod havo mercy upon some of ua ’ so 
sajs Molanchtlion But ho^^ reconciled the 
Arabs ivould havo been to face a person Uko 
tho bravo and simple Jehan ulio uns m St 
Louis 8 first crusade but afterwards abandoned 
tho societj of men bccauso ho was devastated 
with loprosv tho sad fruit of misconduct which 
crusaders used to carry homo Ho wrote a 
Jeu dc Sami Nicholas and placed tho action of 
it in tho war There is a Christian a youthful 
knight who speaks as follows 

Segneur bo ]e eui ]oqc 9 no m as6s cn dcspit ' 
on a Tcu BouToot grant coot en core petit 
]e fenai cel forcheur )o 1 ni piceba osbt 
Bacbi&f ]0 1 oebirai s il aocbois no m oebut ^ 

But Islam recking not of this desired to have 
no more to do with Christians and thoir works 
Let there bo an end to this learning I Amen 

cried a vast majority of Christians Paul had 
preached that faith and faith alone could be 
the saving power in tho name of Christian 

* Jfontnerqud et tlicbel Tktaln Fran^att ou Afo^en Age 
Tlie difficulty of a few words compels me to put it into 
modern English 

0 Lord irl be young let me not bo disdained t 
Big hearts are often seen in little breasts contained 
Long since I picked a man my blow won t be restrained 
Be sure tlfat 1 will brain him if 1 be not brained 
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faith a lock was put on mental piogrc'?'?,’ Greek 
philosophy wRB banned, nm\ miracles demanded. 
ichc-MorBhip spread. Really it is inoxphcablo 
iihy faithful Christians and faithful Moslems 
did not fall into each other’s arms Lc-iS for 
the reason, advanced by Judah ha Levi, that 
they both accept the roots of Isiacl’s faith 
and, instead of tho logical conclusions, scire on 
pagan rites, lc'<s for such a reason ‘should they 
have been allies than because they both of 
them crusaded against learning Priests i^-cro 
rampant those of Christendom vere not alone 
tho enemies of ncu opinions but of man Emis- 
saries iveio sent out from Rome at tho end of 
tho tMolfth century to ‘catch and Jiill tho little 
foxes,’ that IS to say, tho Waldonsians , and tho 
gloomy Lothaiio, mIio called himself Innocent, 
made foi a certain time all children born in 
England illegitimate The priests * of Islam 

‘ Gf Locky, H^elory of European Morale from Augustus to 
Charlemagne 

^ In Islnm, nhioh lins novor Imcl n ronl pnesthood, there 
aro imams and ulomas, tho former being those who load 
the public devotion, vrhilo tho latter aro a class of privileged 
expounders of tho law When tho priesthood of n country 
18 not organised, so that tho lughost priest is not tho king, 
a man who has boon mutilated can ascend tho throne. As 
an examplo, m tho story of tho Moslem state of Soistnn is 
tho bhndod son of Taj al Dm Eighteen brothers had been 
killed, tho oldest was incapable of ruling, and tRis ono was 
proclaimed the satrap, though lio had boon mode, ns Persians 

g ut it, hopeless of over beholding tho world Ho had boon 
hnded not to make bim legally, but physically, iVnfit to rule 
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iormed r cUquo "WR* not under Stftto con 

trol they supervieed botli oducntion nnd the 
Ian Clirislmn triarB UBcd to gossip and to 

laugh in church especially at any blunder m 
the servico and Gic priosU ol Islam painted 
from the pulpit every detail of the resurrection 
which thonisolvcs — wo !ift\c it from Abu 1 Ala — 
did often dwbeho\o in Thoj liavo neither 
religion ho declarer nor piclj do not lot 
j ourself bo hUnded bj the roso-cliamB which 
they ha\o perpetually in their hands Now 
what a. change was this from tho exalted conduct 
of al-Junaid tho pearl of Im ago 1 Being noticed 
out of doors with a rosary some person askod 
him hon it came that ho w)io nas ascended to 
tho heights of liohness sliould carry such a 
thing I do not quit tho nay said lie which 
led mo to my Lord It is not necessary to 
bring forward instances of Clinstian relic worship 

And m Penis wl ero Iho king is tyrant it is not tha canon 
law but custom wl icl pro\eRto a inutilatod man succooding 
So wlien Hortnizd o( Persia was reportcxl to 61 apur I is 
father on tho ground of domineanng and mbetlioua conduct 
it appeared to I im that I e could «to\-o 1 is loyalty hy cutting 
of! I is hand and thus disqualify mmsoU from tlie succession 
But wl on bl apur hoard of tl is I o nearly died of gnef ha 
wrote to Hormizd that if 1 o destroyed bimsolt bmb by bn b 
yet no one else should 1 a\e U o lordship Ultimately Ilor 
mizd was crowned SI apur then in this cose mado an 
exception <lIoweter wlten tlie kiig is also priest os with 
tl e Jews or m England no man may fulfil tl e royal functions 
who IS blind or lame» or tf his nose be flat or if ho be broken 
handed or ^en i! he have anything superfluous. 
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tins prevailed m Islam also AbuT- Abbas got 
a fortune from liis father on condition that he 
set about to purchase all the Prophet’s hairs 
that he could find , thus he was to demonstrate 
that he repented of his former life, and he com- 
manded that, on his demise, the whole collection 
should be' placed between his lips In Christen- 
dom and Islam dwelt the bhndest faith, and 
it was naturally scornful of mere human toil. 
If you credit priests who say that mountains 
can be thrown into the sea by faith, it would 
be foolish if you were to patronise laborious 
engineers There was no priestly caste, no 
sacred book among the Greeks Their theologians 
were the poets “ Our rehgion,” says Herodotus, 
“ has been established by Homer and Hesiod ” 
And there was no restiamt upon the liberty of 
thought “ What is the use of learning,” said 
the Moslem priests, “ when Allah is omniscient, 
and he can deal with your presumption as with 
that of al-Kbalib ^ ” Here, it must be said, 
that a quotation out of Sadi is the most effective 
argument in modern Persia, and the Arabs 
have extraordinary kindness for the oldest of 
their tales and fables This al-Khalib dwelt at 
Bassora in the eighth century He had deter- 
mined to invent a mode of calculation that 
should be quite simple, and permit % servant- 
girl to do her business at a shop without the 
risk of being swindled. As the philanthropist. 
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his mind upon the scheme was entering a mosque 
ho struck against n pillar ho uas throun upon 
the- floor by the violence of the shock and the 
result was death A more enlightened age 
had as uo saw decided that the Koran was 
a thing which had been made but now they 
settled that it was eternal uncreated a miracle 
of stylo the language of Paradise A man who 
thought the contrary could have recourse to 
science or to mysticism Avicenna was a doctor 
and as such the bigots did not interfere with 
him for making songs which recommended wmo 
they did not know that ho was also singing as 
a rebel Wlien he obscr\cd that people should 
bo moderate in takmg wmo it was as doctor 
that he spoke but when he suggested larger 
quantities ho spoke os one rehclhous against 
the bigots Wmo had also got a moaning for 
tho mystics the SuG It was possible to look 
upon them with a\cr8ion They revolve in 
mystic dances ’ sajs Abu 1 Ala as if they 
were laden with sweet wmo No tis not the 
fear of God which moves thorn only that which 
IS forbidden do they crave Wo shall do 
better to hohovo tho words of Renan It is 
difficult to take a philosophic view of conduct 
which annoys you as tlioy seem to lia\e annoyed 
the hermi of Ma arrah Tho Sufi movement is 
to Renan an uprising of the Aryan spirit in revolt 
against the terrible sunphcity of the Semitic 
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But we are concerned with the rebelhon, always 
growing fainter, of the poets and of all who 
strove for intellectual freedom There is a 
good example in the man who was requested by 
his father to desert the fields of poetry There 
have been other fathers who have done the 
same, but Mutamid the Andalucian was himself 
a poet And he had not been without success . 

You come not, all the days are black , 

But if you stay the nights are fair 

He wrote this to the conqueror of Spam, Jusuf 
ben Tashfin “ I suppose,” said the recipient, 
“ that he means I am to send two female slaves 
to him, a black one and a white one ” “ Surely 

not ’ ” cried the reader, “ what he means is 
that, without your presence, all his days, 0 prince 
of the believers, are in blackness, and if you 
be present then the night is clear as day ” “ By 
God ' ” said Jusuf, “ that is true and beautiful 
Now wiite an answer that I weep for him, and 
that his absence is the cause of achmg m my 
head Would to God that Abbas Ibnol Ahnef 
were ahve, to see how much he is outstripped 
m tenderness.” Mutamid thought his son was 
far too much addicted to the pen , he waxed 
satirical and wrote . ^ 

When you have a man to kill 

Never, never spare the quill « 
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With your faithful pocket knife 
You will end the bn^art s hfo 
Nothing as compared with you 
Can old Anstotlo do 

And Kadhi took his father a measure and replied 

Henceforward sire I will not look 
For wisdom out of any book. 

Bow foolish I to trust the quill 
Ot ink in place of blood to spill 
8eemg that m life reward 
la only granted to tbo sword— 

which as the father was a fine poet and a luckless 
warrior had much of tho satirical Radbi bit 
the dust of Honda where he was his father s 
representative Mutamid at tho fall of Seville 
was transported to Morocco His complaints 
and threnodies are ot tho lovohest m Arab 
literature 

The shadows have assembled By the Tigris 
and the Nile and tho golden Guadalquivir we 
have watched the wonderful procession We hat e 
tarried by the waters that wore dancing to 
embrace the feet of dawn and we have lool ed 
upon the jewels scattered by the setting sun 
Now falls the night and having watched beside 
the rivers it remains for ns to see if they united 
any cities of importance 

Would the boat of human knowledge have 

8 
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been stranded if there had not been for it the 
hospitahty of Arab waters ? . Yes, one has 
to thank the Arabs who received this glorious 
cargo and upheld it for five hundred years 
The writings of the Greeks they collected and 
translated They developed agriculture and as- 
tronomy The Moslem empire, when Mahomet 
had been dead for ninety years, extended from 
the Himalayas to the Pyrenees And they 
determined, being proud, imaginative and am- 
bitious, that their conquest should be of the 
spirit also Such a high resolve was bound to 
stoop before it could be married to the feebleness 
of human action , and the Arabs failed from 
time to time for instance, Plato was for them 
too much of an ideahst But Aristotle was their 
god, and in the ninth century they translated all 
surviving Grecian works on medicme and mathe- 
matics They created the sciences of algebra and 
chemistry , colleges they built, and hbraries 
It IS wiitten in Professor Blackail’s illuminating '' 
and exquisite introduction that the authors of 
the Greek Anthology were as a golden bridge 
from classic ages to the rise of mediaeval Europe 
But the bridge appears to be a trifle insecure, 
considering that the last of the gieat poets of 
Greece was Meleager, by birth a Syrian, who 
flourished in the year 100 b c Prqm then the 
bridge is made of Byzantines, who gave them- 
selves a good amount of troublq, but were 
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definitely stopped ■when Jnatinian closed the 
school of Athens and Bamascius another Syrian 
betook himself to Asia This ^as about the 
tune IV hen the poetic genius of the Arabs darted 
into hfe it ■was the Ago of Ignorance Until 
the rise of mediroval Europe it was the Arabs 
who protected learning and I think that they 
can claim a portion of the bridge With regard 
to general literature tho service of the Arab 
was unbroken with regard to verse although 
the Poets of the Ignorance were no continuation 
of the Greeks I would submit that Grecian 
thought was carried on by thoir successors of 
the tenth century as in these poets was the 
Greek philosophy 

While in the rest of Europe only certain of 
the priests were hterate the schools of Cordova 
of Seville Granada Toledo were so numerous 
that nearly all tho Arabs there could read and 
write Books were collected with tho greateit 
zeal Poets wore rewarded every farmer wrote 
impromptus and tho Christians to the grief of 
Bishop Alvaro of Cordova would have no more 
to do with Latin commentaries but apphed 
themselves exclusively to Arabic So too the 
pious Christians resented it that all the life of 
Frederick II of Sicily was coloured by the 
Arabs in ^ct he would not go crusading to 
Jerusalem without his Arab teacher of philo 
BOphy Bu^ if we confine ourselves to Spam 
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we shall perceive how universal was the art of 
poetry when such a monster ns el-I\Iotaclhid of 
Seville could forgive his son’s excessive kindness 
to the foe because a letter from tliat son was 
couched in poetiy This is even moie remark- 
able than that cl-Motndhid was able to compose 
the following poem • 

1 0 kid upon you, Rondn, 

My dear necklace And, you know, 

The circles made of sword and helmet 
Have m rac their life and glow 
If this life of mine is long, 
ril shorten lives among the foe , 

And will attempt to live ns they, 

That my desire for blood may grow 
How many waniors have I skin, 

How many hundreds at n blow ? 

Their heads are now my garden’s necklace, 
Whore I set them in a row 

Let us not forget that in this period was 
flourishing the poet Ibn Derradsh, who composed 
these lovely lines ; 

Hail, jasmine flower, on thy hq[Uid stem, 

Among the mountain peaks, delighting them. 

Pure as the mountains that arrayed 
Are in green sandals and green, silky shade 
What seest thou, what passing flighC^ 

Of dream is in thy sight 7 
We can but see that emerald eye 
And how the pearls around it he ^ 
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And these 

The blissful bands of spring r«mam 
Imprisoned by their bly cbam 
lioung Bjlrer leaves the fortress hold 
And flowers wave a sword of gold. 

^Vhile of Tathili one may quote 

Far from tho nati\o coast was I confined— 

Alas > the storms of woopmg left mo blind. 

This darkened eye couM never grow to see 
Before it drank the down of poetry 

And while it n ould bo marvellous m very cultured 
non Islamic lands tho fact that all three tnves 
of Mutamid •\\cro poots is a striking proof of 
Andalucian culture It is worth while to mention 
how ho mot his earliest wife One evening 
near Seville ho and his favourite Ibn Ammnr 
tho great poet wero in a wayside house and 
they were looking at tho storm tossed waters of 
a lake Then Ibn Ammar spoko 

The waters are a coat of mad fashioned by the breeze 

In the room wore several women One of them 
heard what the poet said and thus she spoke 

How temple this coat of mad when tho waters freeze ! 

Mutamid m surprise turned to tho woman and 
saw that ^she was beautiful Eventually he 
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we shall perceive how universal was the art of 
poetry when such a monster as el-Motadhid of 
Seville could forgive his son’s excessive kindness 
to the foe because a letter from that son was 
couched in poetry This is even more remark- 
able than that el-Motadhid was able to compose 
the following poem ; 

I have laid upon you, Ronda, 

My dear necklace And, you know, 

The circles made of sword and helmet 
Have in me their hfe and glow 
If this life of mine is long, 

I’ll shorten hves among the foe , 

And will attempt to live as they, 

That my desire for blood may grow 
How many warriors have I slam. 

How many hundreds at a blow ? 

Their heads are now my garden’s necklace. 
Where I set them in a row 

Let us not forget that in this period was 
flourishmg the poet Ibn Derradsh, who composed 
these lovely hnes : 


Hail, jasmine flower, on thy hquid stem, 
Among the mountam peaks, deUghting them. 
Pure as the mountams that arrayed 
Are m green sandals and green, silky shade 
What seest thou, what passing flight 
Of dream is m thy sight ? 

We can but see that emerald eye 
And hnw +>.o noarls around it he ^ 
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And these 

The blissful hsods of spring rtmsin 
Imprisoned by tbeir hly cbain 
■ioung flllrer lea res !h« fortroM bold 
And flowerB onvo a atrord of gold* 

While of Tathili ono may quote 

Far from (ho nAtiro coast «aa 1 confined*"’ 

Alas ' tho storms of ircoping left me blind. 

Thu darkened oyo coaid never groiv to rm 
B efore it drank the dews of poetry 

And ^hilo it ^^ould bo marrcllous m very cultured 
non Islamic lands tho fact that all three a ires 
of Mutamid were poets is a striking proof of 
^dalucian culture It is Morth ^hilo to mention 
how ho mot his earliest \iifo Ono evening 
near Sevillo ho and hts favourite Ibn Ammar 
the great poet wore in a ^lajsido house and 
they were looking at the storm tossed waters of 
a lake Then Ibn Ammar spoke 

The waters are a coat of mail faabioood by the breeze 

In tho room were several \^omen One of them 
heard what tho poot said, and thus she spoke 

How temple this coat of mail when the waters freeze ! 

Mutamid in surprise turned to tho woman and 
saw that 'she was beautiful Eventually he 
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married her The Princess Welladet is another 
famous poet who, on the death, in the yeai 1121, 
of her father Mahomet III , threw aside the 
restramts of the harem She loved the society 
of poets and heaped her favours upon them, 
and especially on Ibn Seidun, the learned vizier, 
to whom she wrote 

I shall go forth to you, when earth’s old lover. Night, 

Is unto those who love with mysteries ahght 

What profit have I drawn when the moon’s torch has failed ? 

Where have the Pleiads led me ' What has the dark availed? 

After Welladet the most remarkable among 
these women-poets was Hafsa er-Rekumjet She 
was celebrated for her beauty, hei wealth, her 
nobihty, her poetic talent and her love for the 
vizier Abu Dshafer So she merits more attention 
than has hitherto been given her A poem on 
this lady is extant, wherein the writer who is 
Abu’l-Hasan, the historian says that the garden 
was delighted at her presence, that the coloured 
lines of flowers came towards her She spent 
a night with Abu Dshafer m the pleasure-garden 
of Mumil at Granada, and when he requested a 
description of it she produced these bnes . 


God gave the night , shall we not evermoSre 
Dream of our night withm old Mumil’s door ? 

The cypress bow themselves before the bij^iath 
Of Nejed’s wind — Hear what the perfume saith ' — 
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Grey turtledoves ceaso not their singing and 
Along the water course geraniumfl stand. 

Several dajB after tliia one Abu Morwan sent 
her a description of the scone and she replied 

For us the garden was no picasure place 

But where unlettered oviU ran a race 

Cool waters ran hut no salute were bringing 

For us and lor themselves the turtledoves were smging 

Whom shall it profit il we entertain 

Delusions that from time to time are slam 1 

Adorned with stars eternal hung the sky 

To be the black board ot astronomy 

She abandoned Abu Bsbafor for tho Bake of 
the governor of Granada and uben her old 
lover was oxocuted for a pobtical reason she 
persuaded herself that sho uas to blame she 
clothed herself m mourning 
And Ommol Korom ah Almenan princess who 
was m love -tvith Semar tho Fair has justified 
herself in verso 

Is it BO wonderful if I should care 
To sink me down to hun T Why do you stare 1 
Does not the laden moon go down tho sky 
So that poor darkness may be bt thereby ! 

And in Almena wo find tho aged poet Ibrahim 
ibn Chafa^sho Ho preferred to hvo among the 
mountains where he said the echo s answer 
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was “ 0 Ibrahim ' ” when he had called “ 0 
Ah * ” From his poems we may quote these 
fragments : 

I am m sorrow, dreaming of a distant place, 

And thither I -nould go throughout the day 
But when the night encircles mo 

Behold I give a message to tho North wind and the South 
Wmd, 

Saying to the North Wind Bear my love. 

And to tho South . 0 friend, bear thou my questionings 


The world is but an empty loaf 
Whereon tho night has written 
Ah, the night who beckons me, 

And with her stars I travelled. 

Yes, until I stood beside tho pole 
What 18 the end of hfo, I say ? 

Wo struggle, and we come into the ditch 
And there above the ditch is laughter. 

And the loaves, in laughter, fall on the forgotten road 
From side to side I suing my soul. 

For I have put away desire 

So much for the state of Arab culture. With 
regard to the translations from Arabic to Latin, 
a school was founded in the year 1130 by the 
Archbishop Raymond, of Toledo. Gundisalvi, 
the local archdeacon, was its head ; but, as he 
began by being ignorant of Arabic, a certam 
John ben David put the works from Arabic 
into Castihan and Gundisalvi, from Castilian, put 
them into Latin. The Jews were largely busied 
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as translators and oa teachers of tins Grecian 
Arabic philosophy There was Avicobron for 
instance who brought Neo Platonism into Europe 
Of him it has been said as of Spinoza that ho 
kept his philosophic speculations free from theo 
logical admixture So the Semites hold aloft 
the torch There was a splendid freedom and 
of this Averrocs availed himself When after 
wards ho was condemned m the jear 1209 hy 
the Bishop of Pans ho was falsely credit^ 
with many statements sucli as that the world 
has been for ever in existence and that the 
Christian religion is impossible tho Jewish 
meant for children tho Mahometan for pigs 
Now trouble overtook the Somites Having 
played their part they wore invited to bo gone 
The Jews went in the year 1402 at tho command 
of Ferdinand tho grandson of a Jewess Every 
land was not prepared to take them as disease 
had broken out upon the ships But tho Turkish 
Sultan Sehm was unlike his brother kings 
he wrote to lerdinand in gratitude for having 
sent him those whom he considered as among 
the beat of all his subjects And the Monscoes 
were expelled from Spam (or not amalgamating 
with the Spaniard It is more probable that 
the majority had grown by this time ignorant 
of Arabic the proof is in a poem by Mahomet 
Rabadan of which the MS is at the British 
Museum Its language is the most dehghtful 


) 
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Spamsli , it was wiitten in tlie year 1603 for the 
instruction of the Moriseoes of Tunis, who had 
no other language 

One evening, in Sofia, we found with what 
persistency the people driven to the Sultan’s old 
domain have kept their Spanish Dr DiUon and 
myself were strolhng m the Jewish quaiter, and, 
luckily for us, the houses were so small that the 
colossal women made their supper preparations 
in the street, while contemplative patriarchs were 
sitting at the door, and younger folk were, for 
the most part, being picturesque. A lonely girl 
was not averse from conversation, so we spoke 
to her in Spanish 

“No doubt,” she was saying, “there will be 
many towns less good than Sofia, but I have not 
seen them ” “ You are fortunate ” “Po? Dios, 
one IS very weU you see my uncle there * 
He reads whatever happens Just now he told 
me what had been at Hustchuk You under- 
stand, senores, that we have three newspapers 
in Sofia, and El Amigo del Pueblo, which is 
another, and is made in Hustchuk, and then in 
Sofia, and then in Rustchuk ” “ Perhaps the 

Bulgars say you have too much That has 
been said about your people in other countries ” 
“ Our people have the fire-brigade I think 
the town was being burnt one day abdht twenty- 
five or twenty years ago by the soldiers of the 
Sultan And our people saved it , so •bhe Prince 
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Alexander said that wo should always work tho 
fire-hngado ” “He was heroic too ’ That 
IS tho truth Sometimes you will see tho lady 
weeping at his coffin over there you know at 
tho other side of tho town * ‘ But the Bulgars 

do they treat you bettor than they treated 
him * ’ She shrugged her shoulders ‘ They 
might be jealous that jou have another language 
for yourselves “ Of course wo talk Bulgarian 
and then our own language It is tho Spanish 
of the Middle Ages Ah * that is a speech of 
heroes * Caramba * it is not Spanish I * But 
tho language e are speaking now ^ Surely it 
IS Spanish t ‘ Surely not stnores It is our 
own language 
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